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Editors' Notes 



During ihc past decade, as educators have alleinptcd to discover the 
reasons why so many community college students do not complcfb their 
courses of study, sonic have found that many students arc caught hciwecn 
two worlds; family and peer groups who often phtce little value on higher 
education, and an educational environment with its own very diFfcrent 
cultural assumptions. 

This volume of NtMv Dinxlionsjoi Cotnmunity Colleges focuses on what 
is at stake — wliat is lost, gained, fought for, and given to compromise — 
when, for the first time in the hisior\' of a fainiiy, one of its memhers aspires 
to a brighter future through education and takes a first step by cnrolHiig in 
a community college. 

The topic is covered in two sections. The first section delineates the 
cultural issues that first -genera I ion students encounter as they attempt to 
bridge the worlds of their families and neighborhoods with that of the 
community college, where so many of these students are enrolled. 

The second section describes specific campus programs that are de- 
signed to encourage and enable students lo overcome cuhural barriers and 
realize their educational goals. 

Cocditor Howard B. London brings his perspective as a sociologist to 
ihc opening chapter, in which he describes the cultural transformation 
first-generation students often face. 

In Chapter Two, Lois Wcis adds another dimension to the cultural 
conflict by illuminating race and class differences that often exist in the 
community college environment. 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr.. and niizabeih Pisk Skinner, in Chapter 
Three, find that although the sons and daughters of college-educated 
parents may be unacquainted with campus culture, they arc more likely 
than minority students to be familiar with the contours of middle-class 
culture. The authors delineate the marked differences between while 
middle-class and firsl-gcncraiion minority students in how they identify 
with their new role as college student. 

In Chapter Four, L. Steven Zwcrling recounts his own awakening, as 
a )'oung teacher, to the conilicis of first -generation students and focuses on 
aduh studcnis, providing case histories. 

The next two chapters provide vivid and personal case studies. Laura 
I. Rendon, in Chapier F'ive, describes her own transformation, from her 
emergence from a Mexican American, working-class family, through her 
beginnings as a community college student, to the ultimate achievement of 
becoming a university professor. She provides insight into the "confusion 
that arises from daring to live simultaneously in iwo vastly different worlds 
while being fully accepted in neither." 
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Julia Lara's autobiographical accouni, in Chapter Six, chronicles the 
confusion and anguish of being caughi between her iradiiiona! Dominican 
culture and that of modern American society. As she straddles two worlds, 
being an outsider in so many realms leaves her with a clouded sense of 
social and economic destiny. 

Beginning with Chapter Seven, we take a look at community colleges 
tluu have addressed the problems described above and successfully over- 
come (hem. Eduardo J. Padron provides an illuminating look at his own 
campus, where Hnglish is a second language for 65 percent of the student 
population. Padron describes how programs for rciruiimcnt, retention, 
monitoring, and the celebration of cultural diversity make the college 
experience welcoming to firsi-gcneratioa students, many of whom are 
foreign students. 

In Chapccr Eight. John Chaffee provides a positive look at specific 
■irograms that have had impressive results in fostering the development of 
first -generation and at-risk students to facilitate their assimilation into a 
college environment. He describes in detail programs such as cooperative 
efforts with local high schools and others that guarantee admission to four- 
year colleges. Chaffee shows that colleges that institute programs thai leach 
students to liiink analytically and coimnunicaie well verbally have high 
success rates with first-generation students. 

In Chapter Nine. Wayne J. Stein describes the role of Native American 
tribal colleges in a people s struggle to better their position in a historically 
oppressive and hostile society, while at the same time preserving (heir 
collective identity. Stein points out that, in addition to an effort by tribal 
community colleges to develop intervention programs, these community 
colleges transcend their traditional role with an extraordinary concern for 
the individual student. 

in the final chapter. Peter Nicn-chu Kiang provides a comprehensive 
overview of the problems of Asian immigrant and refugee sludetus. Through 
numerous student interviews, he delineates barriers such as language, 
racism, and alienat'on and suggests the development of Asian-American 
studies programs as a solution. 

Connnunity colleges often provide a beacon of light to potential 
students from a kaleidoscope of America's cultures, yet their attrition rates 
are discouragingly high. W'c hope that this collection of studies will help 
educators become more sensitive to the cultural conflicts thai first-genera- 
tion students encounter and liiai it will suggest ways in which ihcy can 
refine educational practices so that more of these students will be able to 
realize their di cams. 

L. Steven Zwerling 
Howard B. London 
Editors 
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The ailtiual chuUcn^c^i faced by Jiisl'^cncKilion hludaUs aic not 
limited to the classroom hut im litdc iUc difjicuhics oj rcdcjiniu^ 
relationships and self -identity. 



Transformations: Cultural Challenges 
Faced by First-Generation Students 

Howard B. London 



Ai ilic turn of ihis ccnlury. most college students were white male iidoles- 
eents ami the sons of doclors. lawyers, niinislcrs, j^rosperous incrchanls, 
and wcll-io-do farmers. The smaller number of females wlio went lo 
college were, with noiuble exceptions, enrolled in nornial schools in order 
lo hcconic teachers, and they were expected to leave the classroom if they 
married. During the following nine decades, the world has become increas- 
ingly urban and bureaucratic, advances in science and industry have 
changed the face of war and peace, and great migiations have niiKed 
peoples and cultures as never before. As a result of these and otlier changes, 
the contemporary student, statistically speaking, is no longer upper middle 
class, adolesecni. or male; instead, the proportion of working-class and 
minority students has increased dramatically, older slucents are now 
commonplace, and women undergraduates now outnumber men. 

A disproportionately large number of these "new students lo higher 
education" arc concentrated In conununity colleges. Any understanding of 
their experiences and any programmatic altempls lo case their transilions 
into higher education require that their stories, individually and coUcc- 
tis ely, be placed in die cotuc.xt of the cultural challenges they encounter. 
This volume is dedicated to that task. 

Social Mobility and First-Gcncralion Sludents 

Most full-time first -general ion community- ':ollcge sludenls are the benefi- 
ciaries of what sociologists call structural mobility. Typically, their grand- 
parents did not finish high school and held blue-collar jobs; ihcir parents. 
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who also may not have finished high school, now hold either blue-collar 
or lowcr-ievcl white-collar positions. As technological advances have 
made many jobs obsolete and created others and as more occupations have 
sought to "professionalize" by kec|>ing their recruits in school longer, 
students have increasingly needed to exceed the educational level of their 
forebears in order to maintain their relative socioeconomic position. Like 
a column of marching soldiers. ever>"one has moved along without getting 
any closer to those in front. Enrolling in a community college has become 
a popular and effective ,vay of keeping pace, and families of first-genera- 
tion students often approve of this means of advancement. Entering a 
community college docs not, after all. entail seeking something "other" hut 
instead builds on a continuous if not fully predictable process of living out 
the American dream. 

However, for numy students, going to college holds some surprises. 
C(.llege is, after all, a rite of passage from adolescence to adultiiond, and 
as 1 have described elsewhere (London, 198*)), educational decisions can 
be rnedinted by family dynamics. Students (including older students) 
sometimes find a psychological resonance between their quest for indi- 
viduatit>n and autonomy and their choice of a major or career. 1-or 
example, a student may receive pleasure from majoring in a subject thai is 
remote from his or her parents' imaginaiion. I his quest for aultuiotny can 
lake a sttideni further from the family, class, racial, or ethnic orbit than 
anyone had bargained for. Family forces, of course, arc not the only 
propelling ones; intellectual fulfillment, career preparation, social stand- 
ing, and financial ambition arc part of what is often an ever-shifting 
hierarchy of motives regarding educational decisions and social mobility. 

Whatever the inspiration, for some students, going to college can be an 
eventful point of departure, one liiat both prompts and hastens movement 
into some "other" culture. When this occurs, powerful social and personal 
dramas arc played out, for cultural mcmbersliip helps define wiio wc are 
in the eyes of others as well as ourselves, and it does so in the most 
elcmenlai ways. Indi'cd, ever\' student making such a transition whoni I 
have interviewed during the jiast several years has rej)orted having to 
renegotiate relations with famil)- members, friends, and. in a fundamental 
sense, with theni.selves. These negotiations are not always accomplished 
easily or with a happy ending, for such passages inevitabk call into 
question the very meaning of allegiance and love, over which people can 
intensely disagree. Thus, upward mobility can produce a discontinuity that 
arouses feelings of loss, conflict, and disloyally — as well as of discover)-, 
reconciliation, and joy (Stierlin, 1974). 

Though the cultural content may var\-, such struggles are reported by 
students of diverse backgrounds, whether white working class, African 
American, Native American, Hispanic, or Asian. If there is a common 
element in their poignant stories, it is that these students live on the margin 
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ofiwo cullures. Piirk's (1050) dcfiniiioti of inarginaliiy applies here: (hcsc 
smdcnls live and share in ihc life and traditions of two distinct cultures, 
never quite wanting or willing to break with their past, even if perniitied 
lo do so. and never fully accepted, because of prejudice, in the culture in 
which they seek a place. 

Socializaiioii into the Middle Class 

Max Weber, whose turn-of-ihc-ccniury writings have deeply influenced 
modern conceptions of social class, noted that money by itself is rarely an 
effective claim lo social position. Indeed, pecuniary claims arc usually seen 
as pretentious or crude and often further exclude the parvenu from the 
grou)) lo which he or she aspires (Weber, 1 1 946 j 1968). What is important 
ftH' membership in a status group — Weber's terms for a collectivity that has 
successfully claimed a certain social esteem — is appropriate cultural ex- 
pression. ■ Above all else." ho wrote, "a specific sM'/c oj life jis] e.xpccled 
from all those who wish to belong to the circle " (p. 932, emphasis in the 
original). W eber's definition of style of lile included "all the perceptible 
differences in the lomUut of cvciytUiy life. Of special nnporiance are 
precisely those items which may otherwise seem to be of small social 
relevance, since when . . . differentiation is con'XTncd it is always the 
conspicuous differences which come imo play" (p. 390. emphasis in the 
original). He also noted that "all those things (which distinguish ethnic 
groups} we shall find later on as objects of specific differences between 
status groups'" (p. 391). 

Among the everyday, seemingly insignificant badges o^ status-group 
membership that Weber discussed were language (including vocabulary 
and accent), social conventions and rituals of all kinds, pauerns of eco- 
nomic consumption, understandings regitrding outsiders, relations with 
outsiders, and matters of taste in clothing, food, grooming, and hairdo. 
Students, it should be noted, extend Weber's list of status-group insignia 
lo include tastes in music, sports, curs, and recreation. These items, in other 
words, arc pari of the substance or conient of a sialus group's culture, and 
thus tliey inform its members of the group s boundaries. Tho.se who take 
on the culture and its symbols are thenisclvcs taken on as insiders, though 
if they do not share the same ethnic, rsicial, or religious heritage they may 
not be seen as full members. Conversely, if one repudiates or othcrw ise 
casts off the symbols of membership in one's status group, one risks being 
lield suspect; one may be seen as putting on airs or showing just how weak 
or false one's allegiances really arc. 

.Ml this is not lo iinply that upward mobility is the primary goal of first- 
generation students or that they arc ambitious social climbers. In mv 
research, I have found that these students vary considerably in their 
feelings rega'ding mobility. Some cherish it, others are wary of it, and still 
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others sec ii ns hicidcnial lo other goals. However, once students find 
thcnisehes being resocializcd into a new status group, the nieaning and 
expression of status-group membership inevitably becomes of great con- 
cern to them, hi tlic absence of more direct conversation, students inevi- 
tably feel compelled to gauge the reactions oi inends, family, and even 
themselves to ihc changes tlicy are mal<ing, and tliey do this by "tr)'ing on" 
or experimenting with displays of cultural symbols and artifacts that are 
as'sociatcd with some other status group. 

Movingup.in other words, requires a "leaving off anda "taking on " the 
shedding of one social identity and the actjuisition of another. Usually this 
is a slow, incremental process, consisting of subtle and often tentative 
innovations in the conduct of everyday life. This image is consistent with the 
formulations of Frving Goffman ( 1Q59), a micro-sociologist who wrote with 
an extraordinarily observant eye about how people "present" themselves to 
others. According to CJoffman, people reveal much about themselves, m- 
icntionally or not. that influences how ihcy arc assessed by others. I "or 
students and their families and friends, these displays arc a potential 
lightning rod for anxieties regarding the extent and direction of change, and 
whether old relationships have eroded or been betrayed. Furthermore, 
students are often aware that such displays can be provocative, and some 
consciously devise performances for famih' and friends that arc calculated to 
address, however indirectly, some of their deepest concerns regarding 
separation and social mobility. Such "tliscussions" arc reported by students 
as having ati electric quality to tiiem, as if everyone kncnvs something is 
going on just beneath liie surface, for example, one student orchestrated a 
sccmin »ly casual but really planned use of her new taste in music (acquired 
as a result of a course initially taken to fill her schedule): 

It's really hard for mc at liomc. It's like living in both worlds. 1 coinc licrc 
and I'm one person, and I go home and Tin the oihcr person thai thoy 
knew, but not really. I think cvcrybiul)' is kind t)f wary and leery of ine — 
my younger brothers, my sisters, my father and mother, old boyfriends, 
or people I siill socialize with when i go home. It's not the same, because, 
well. I'm not the same. ... It makes it real hard. The oiIkt day 1 put some 
classical music on the radio tin />iir|i<>s«-. I like it. and I put it on in my room 
once in a while, hut tin's time 1 was in ilic living room, f uvoitaf fo sce ulirif 
would happen, f irst thing 1 gel is sonieone s:>;. Shit, oh, Jesus, you're 
going to go to poetry readings next, ooooh! V 'e won't be able to talk to 
you anymore." My sister, she really went nuis. There were a couple of 
iricnds there, too. havirg fits. They were looking ai mc, like "What's the 
matter with this kid?" Icmphasisaddcdl Isiudent interview. May 10871 . 



rhis student was not saying that classical music is unappreciated in the 
working class from which she comes (or for that matter thai il is appreci- 
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atcd by most college students) but rather that among her family and friends 
she suspected ii would be taken as a sign of her breaking away. Wanting 
to check on the possible consequences of this breaking away for her 
relationships with the people for whom she cared, she staged "evidence " 
of change thai as il turned out ratified her fears: people were "war)- and 
leery" of the changes and, more specifically, of losing her. ("We won t be 
able to talk to you anymore. ') Here is another, less premeditated example: 

I have ^lOtneulne^ sud son>.Mhinjiihai I learned at school, and my mother 
v\oukl shoot mca look, jliuilalcs his mother:! "My. my. my." But I know 
she is vcr\-. very proud of mo. . . . [Later] They want me to go on to la 
four-ycarl college from here la comniuiiily collcgcl. but I know Tm not 
!.up|iObed to become a four-syllable kind of guy. 1 his is not something 
they would want to see. I think ihcy arc envious i f the people who are 
mm lug inicj our neighborhood It hen lieinggcturificdl. \mt they also jus i 
don t like them, and they tell me not to become like tliem. "Don't let 
success go to your head, don't be snotty or a jerk." Right? But I think I 
am changing, thai I already have, and si>ineiinies they sec that. Maybe 
dicy sec it better than 1 do jstudeni interview. Apr. UWOj. 

For other students, clothing (such as a tweed sport jacket with elbow- 
patches), food (health food and granola. in one case), or ideology (becom- 
ing more liberal on social issues than family or friends) became the symbol 
of separation and mobiUly. li is not that tweed jackets, granola. and 
liberalism are the province of the middle class or of college students but 
rather that family members seize on conspicuous changes in a student's 
self-presentation in order to express their concerns. In other words, such 
changes subtly marked the separation of students from their past, both in 
ihcir own eyes and in the eyes of those who still inhabited thai past, and 
everyone seemed to know that this was the case. Thus, these presentations 
of change were also, in effect, a careful feeling out of possible changes in 
people's ways of caring and not caring for each other. (A sensitive descrip- 
tion of separation from the past and the emotional tribute it can exact is 
Richard Rodriguez's (U)82) autobiography, Himga of Memory.) 

Self-presentation on campus can also be problematic for students, even 
when in the company of other first-generation students. For example, one 
studeiu self-consciously tried to change what she called her "harsh way of 
speaking and my *dcms' and 'dose.' " Another stopped wearing the black 
clothes that were so popular among her friends at home biu that, she said, 
were an embarrassment on campus. A student who started carrying a 
briefcase was teased mercilessly by his classmates who thought he ap- 
peared loo studious. For some students, then, the ease and matter-of- 
faciness of social life cannot always be taken for granted; this is. perhaps, 
a feeling familiarlo immigrants, to people who have had to ''fake it" the first 
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few days on a new job, or lo guests al a formal dinner who have no 
knowledge of proper convcrsaiional topics or of which fork lo use first. 

Sometimes, of course, the face grows to fit the mask, and the role once 
played converges with the self one has become. A student I followed over 
her four collegiate years (the first two in a community college) spoke to this 
point. She laughed al herself as she recalled: 

I didn't look like collcj;c material. iSaid with mock snohbishncss:! "I 
ilidn i uilk like ii.' All ihosc other kids had new clothes. They — I don't 
know, they were jusi different. Shiny icclii or something. Probably 
because no one ever in my whole family or any relative 1 know about had 
ever went past high school, and it just seemed like that wasn't for me. 
ISaid with :iwc:l College! It just seemed lo me like a dream, a place I just 
didn't go to. Like I didn't have the brains, for one thing, it cost a lot of 
money, for anuihcr ihir.t;. M-aughingly:! I really tluniglu you had to have 
all these brains or whatever to go to college. And look al me now. 
IPointing to the logo on her blouse:] Who would have thought I d be 
wearing a prcppie alligalur? Isiudent interview, Apr. 1^8f»l. 



Conclusion 

College changes all students, whether first general ion or not. Sophisticated 
and useful surveys have documented changes in students" psychological 
and ethical development, attitudes and beliefs of one kind or another, 
ability to think abstractly and critically, and so on. These changes have 
been attributed to exposure lo the curriculum, continued maturation, 
"readiness" for college, the quality of teaching, as well as other factors. 
While some students experience a dramatic falling away of scales from the 
eyes so that the world is seen anew, for most students changes arc more 
modest and incremental. It is evident, however, that for many first- 
generation students (especially those who declare a liberal ans course of 
study or who transfer to a baccalaureate c(.>ilcgc). the very act of going to 
college indicates an interest in attaining a white-collar, middle-class posi- 
tion not previously attained by a family member, and this may take the 
student into uncharted cultural territory. 

In the iimoceni belief that mobility is un problematic, students arc 
ohvii unaware, al least initially, of its potential costs in personal and social 
dislocation- It soon becomes apparent, however, that old relations arc 
changing and thai new ones must be forged. It is only when wc sec thai 
negotiating cultural obstacles involves not just gain but loss — most of all 
the loss of a familiar past, including a past self — lhal wc can begin to 
understand the attendant periods of confusion, conflict, isolation, and 
even anguish reported by first -generation students. 
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The r .lUiral issues (U uiimn community coikges involve tensions 
between midiUe-class and poor students of the same raee as well as 
between students of different races. 



Discordant Voices in the Urban 
Community College 

Lois Wcis 



This chapter examines cuUuial issues in the context ol the urban coninui- 
niiy college. There is no question but that students, most of whom arc first- 
generation college allcnders, encounter cullurcs in ihcsc colleges thai exist 
in at least partial conflict with the cultures of their family and neighbor- 
hood. London's (108*^) path-breaking work employs the psychoanalytic 
and family systems thcon* of Helm Siierlin (1974). combined with the life 
history approach, to detail the sometimes irreconcilable differences that 
first -gene rat ion college students experience. Tlie "breaking away" of 
London s men and women of various elhnie groups is reminisccm of that 
of the young man from a mining family in Bloomington, Indiana, who, in 
the film Breaking Away, manages to enter the culture of university students 
ihrougli his participation in a bicycle race. As we all know, perhaps from 
personal experience, "choices" between conflicting cultures are not easy, 
no matter how inspired or motivated we are. Many of us have had to "break 
away" in one form or another, and wc know firsthand the pain of culture 
clash and the loss that accompanies such moves, whether they have 
involved class, racial, ethnic, or gender issues. 

Tluis. the work of London and others on this subject is enormously 
powerful. But cultural conflicts exist not only between the school and the 
home or community; there are al.so discordant or nonsynchronous voices 
within institutions and conuuunilics. These voices cannot and should not 
be ignored; they reflect the historical struggles of communities at ihc same 
lime that they serve to mainiain tension between and within communities. 

Data regarding these "voices" were gathered during a one -year ethno- 
graphic study, for which time several assistants and 1 acted as participant 
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observers in a school I will call "Urban Community College." The college 
is located on the edge of the urban ghetto in a large norlhcastern city — a 
city on the brink of dcindnstrialization. The college scn'cs prcdoniinantly 
a poor black population and. to a much lesser extent, a poor and working- 
class white population. It is largely oriented toward the liberal arts bu' also 
offers a number of vocational programs such as child c^rc, criminal just ice. 
radiological technology, and secretarial science. 

The voices we heard were .ife with tensions — tensions thai must be 
understood and contcxtualizcd if wc arc to comprehend the experiences 
of those who proceed through or fall out of our institutions. This chapter 
focuses on three axes of tension: those between black and white students, 
those between the black middle-class faculty and the black urban poor 
students, and those between black male and black female students. All 
these tensions are present on the campuses of our urban community 
colleges. All are powerful and deeply rooted in tlic struggle for a belter 
hfc. 

Though I lie focus here is on black stud cms, class and gender struggles 
also exist within while communities. However, whites were a minority on 
this campus and, as such, tended to band together as a group, ihus 
concealing the tensions that characterize the broader white population. 
For whiles, the constructed "olhcr" was black. For blacks, the 'other" was 
while to some degree but also included those of ihc opf)ositc gender or 
different social class. 

On a theoretical level, the work of F.mily HicUs (1981) and Cameron 
McCarthy (1990) on nonsynchrony is exceptionally illuminating. As 
McCarthy argues, the relations among social class, race, and gender in 
schooling are more complex and potentially contradictory than is sug- 
gested by either liberal or conservative discourse on these issues or even by 
the newer parallelisi theory in cultural studies. Both Hicks and McCarthy 
propose lhai the operation of race, class, and gender relations in schools 
and other institutions of family, society, and economy is systematically 
contradictory or "nonsynchronous," rather than parallel or symmetrical. 
Indeed, the position of Hicks and McCarthy is that "individuals or groups, 
in their relaiion to economic, political, and cultural institutions such as 
schools, do not share identical consciousness and express the same inter- 
ests, needs, or desires al the same point in time" (Hicks, 1981, p. 221). 
Consequently, the dynamic relations of race, class, and gender do not 
reproduce each other but instead lead to "interruptions, disconiinuitics, 
augmentations, or diminutions of the origiital effects of any one of these 
dynamics" (McCarthy, 1990, p. 85). 

Data presented in this chapter illustrate the validity of this "iion- 
synchronous" position. The discourse of college students and faculty re- 
veals that different race, class, and gender groups have qualitatively 
different experiences in schools and lhal these groups exist in fundamenial 
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tension. This tension should not. however, be seen as occurring only on 
site. It is rooted in the historical trajector)* of diffcrcni groups as ihcy move 
through American society. It is to these tensions of race, class, and gender 
that I now turn. 



Tensions Between Black and White Students 

At Urhan Comniunity College, there arc few oven tensions (expressed in 
figiuing, racial taunts, and the like) between black and white students or 
between students and facuky of different races (Weis. 1985). Instead, 
tensions arc expressed through separatencss and. especially on the part of 
the white minoriiy at the college, through criticisms of black students. 
These tensions, of course, arc informed both materially and discursively by 
a larger society, which h?s historically constructed blacks as "other than" 
and inferior lo whites and whites as "other than" and superior to blacks. 
Neither group, of course, has lo tally accepted its constructed position. The 
black community has struggled for liundrcds of years to break both the 
material and discursive practices related lo race in the United States, and 
it has been joined by factions of whites al various times. By no means has 
the hegemonic definition of race been uncontested or static. 

The historically rooted tensions between blacks and whiles are primar- 
ily played out around the open admissions policy of Urban Community 
College. All applicants who have high school or general equivalency 
diplomas arc admitted and become eligible for financial aid packages. 
More than 90 percent of the students receive some form of finaiicial aid. 
and 87 percent receive Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) of 
about S500 per semester plus tuition. It is often alleged by both faculty and 
white students thai many (.particularly black) students are "there for the 
money," since the dropout rate in any given semester is exceptionally high. 
My obserx-ations as well as official college data indicate that only about half 
of any class completes the course work each semester. The abscnlcc rate 
is similarly high, l or example, a fashion merchandising class began in the 
fall with close lo thirty-five students: by December H, between seven and 
twelve students were attending regularly. Attendance al a business seminar 
declined from thirty-two to between four and eleven by the end of the 
semesler. 

White students are particularly critical of this "problem." While some 
of the while students receive REOG. virtually all black students do; there- 
fore, in the eyes of white students, it is a distinctly racial issue. The 
following example is from an informal discussion: 

C.'.tuit INI • ... 1 don't like the kids who come to school, get their REOG 
checks, and *hey don't show up. . . . You don'l sec ihcm until next semester. 
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Cynthia: ... I don't think they should be accepted back into school next 
year. Now 1 understand ihey have phony proof, thai kids were collecting 
undcj phony names and stuff. I heard a rumor — you know the machine 
downstairs thai takes pictures? — that somebody came in and took a bunch 
of pictures and picked up (other students* checks]. Whether it was true or 
not or whether that was rumor, 1 don't know. But wlicn you firsl go to 
school tlie classroom is completely filled. Now Vm lucky if I have twelve 
students in class. My biggest class there's about twenty students. And if 
there's any kind of money distributed, after that three-quarters of the class 
is gone. 

Ji-NNirtiR: I was in a minoriiy — I was paying lor my education. A lot were 
getting EOP I Equal Opportunity Program grants 1; a lot were getting 
BOOG. ... 1 wanted to be there. 1 cut my classes here and there, but 1 would 
generally attend my classes. But there would be some classes where there 
would be six students in there once the money came in. ... A lot of kids 
really came out well. They get tuition, spending money, textbooks, and 
transportation, so they were really making money by going to school. . . 

You find a lot of people who go lo school because its worth their while. 
This creates a lot of problems because you get into sonic of the classes and 
they really don t give a darn; they don t really want to be there, and ii makes 
it really difficult for you sometimes because I was paying enough money 
where I didn't want lo waste the lime. 

jOANNii:: |1 would change! the students themselves. Thcvrc here just (or 
the money or they're here just to, you know, to be with ihcir friends. . . . 
I think it's just a big joke with some of the people. Thcy rc not here for an 
education. 1 was doing some transcripts in general studies (she is a work- 
study siudenlj, and there were people who look five courses and passed 
one. . . . One took six and failed all six. It was terrible. They're not here for 
an education. They're just here for the fun of ii- 

LW: ... In child care 1 the curriculum she is in|, do you feel this? 

jO.WNii:: Yeah, like wc have a test, OK. Mosi of them don't show and then 
I hey have an option of taking a makeup. But they even mis? the makeup 
day. too. It doesn't bother them. . . . 

Tin work-study. They jolhcr studenisl got their grants and I'm still 
wailing for money from work-study. ... As soon as the BEOG and TAP 
I jiatc Tuition Assistance Planl come in, they leave. "Hicv cheat me | empha- 
sis added 1 . I'm worki ng for my money and it bothers me. . . . They're giving 
the school a bad reputation. . . . 

My studies here are so easy for me. Child care doesn't require much 
from sludems. It's nothing. 1 haven't had homework in the last three or four 
weeks. It's just like high school lo me. ... In math I just sii and do my 
homework in class. 

Z'j 
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Wliitc siudcnis, ihen, arc angered both by ibe high rale of abscniccism 
among black sludenis and ihal so mai black nonaiicndcrs receive gram 
monies. High absenteeism is taken as u lack of seriousness, which whites 
feel gives the school a bad reputaiion and necessitates slower-moving 
classes. VVhcihcr this gives the school "a bad name." asjoannic argues, or 
like Jennifer, they feel "1 was paying enough inoncy where 1 didn't want to 
waste the time," the opinion that they arc being cheated by black student 
behavior is deeply embedded within many white students' identity. As a 
distancing device, it enables these siudenis lo feel different from and 
superior to the black siudems; they pay, they arc serious, they want to move 
quickly, they do not waiu to waste time. (While sotne black students, 
particularly the women, also complain about high abscniccism on the part 
of their j)eers, they do not express the same bitterness as do white students 
and. for the most part, do not feel thai they arc being cheated because of 
others' absence.) 

Although whites center many of their comments on grants, the issue 
of money docs not fully account for the discourse on difference. Man\' 
white students, too, arc grant recipients. As the following comments 
suggest, white students also focus on the perceived low level of academic 
skills and lack of effort among blacks. 

Jvi II (a fashion merchandising student): Thercsone thing thai really bothers 
nic laboul Urban College j. I'm ver\' upset by it. 1 can't understand why they 
allow people that don't even know how to multiply four times six into school. 
There's a girl that was in my class, and one day 1 was sitting across from her and 
she asked me how much four limes six was. I mean that was such a blow. 1 still 
can't understand why they let people come in that aren't ready. 

Bariur.\ (a secretarial science graduate): That is the thing that stands out 
most in my mind — thai the majoriiy of the people could not read — they 
couldn't read. I was very shocked; I just couldn't believe it. . . . They 
couldn't read a page out of a book without it taking them an hour. 

L\V: . . . Did you know while students who couldn't read also? 

R.\RBAR.\: No — til ere was one girl that seemed lo be having a hard time, but 
1 don't ktiow if it's ihai she just didn't understand whal was going on. 

LVV: Did you feel thai ibis slowed down the classes you we<*e in? 

R.\RH.\RA: Yeah, it did. . . . The courses went veiy slowly; that's about what 
it came down lo. 

L\V: . . . Were your friends black, white, or both? 

Bariura: The majoriiy were white. I wasn't close with any of the black 
sludenli.. 
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L\V: There wasn l much mixing bcivvccn black and white studcnis? 

BarbaR-A: Noi really. . . . There wasn't any hostility; it was very casual. 
You're in your own little cliques. 

John (a libera! arts graduate): In several cases I sai next to people who 
couldn't spell their name, and they were working on their second year of an 
associate degree, . . . Most of the time you could walk through the halls 
without even seeing anybody. It was not an overcrowded school by any 
means. But two days out of the year . . . was what thes- called "HOP Day." 
You couldn't even move in tiie school. You couldn't move because there were 
so many people swarming. ... It was like somebody opened the doors and 
people started rushing in. U was certainly an ab^cnlccism school where most 

of the people there were not there I would have to say that in large pan 

it was a big waste of taxpayers" money. I don't think that anybody should Ijc 
paid to go to school if they're not going to go. ... If you're going to go to 
college you should get something out of it, and 1 don t think they did. 

Jan (a business administration graduate): 1 found thai 1 was one of the 
few people there that actually did any work. ... The other students didn't 
bother to do the work. . . . The work had to be a lot slower. 

Dit K: The RT (radiological technology) program was an advanced course; 
in fad, >ou had to take four exams before you could even get into it I the 
RT program was virtually ICO percent white). . . . 

The other classes were mostly empty; in fact, they were mostly scatter- 
brain typL courses. . . . I think Crhan College is a bclow-slandard school. 
1 think that is because of the socioeconomic level of the cotnmunity that 
is supporting the school — that is basically the black conimunii\ here. . . . 
They lower their standards to accept most of the blacks. . . . 

A lot of the students come from the South; I think ihc\ 're getting a free 
ride. They go and they gel all this money from BEOG and TAP and 
everx'thing else. 

Clearly, while studeiUb react negatively to constructed elements of 
black sltident culture, and they define themselves as differeiu from it. Many 
feel that students are "just there for the money. " that they disappear after 
"checks come oiu. ' and that ihcy put little effort into schooling. W hile 
most of the white students are not so brazen as to talk about black .students 
as a whole in these terms, some are: 

Dick: The radiological technology 1 program! was sort ofa clique. ... As 
far as the other students, considering that the majority of them were 
black — we really don't associate with them. . . . Culturally they were 
behind us. There was a big cultural gap. 
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LW: VVhai do you mean by cullural gap? 

Dick: Well, I worked in California. The blacks ihcrc arc highly civilized. 
When I came back here, 1 round iliat the blacks were uncivilized, ll was 
really kind of a surprise to me because I had been away from it for a number 
of years. The blacks out there I could relate to as a person. When I came 
back here, il was sort of a cultural shock. . . . Fvc been back here for five 
years; I'm becoming sort of a bigot myself. The soiuhern blacks came up 
here and brought up a lot of iheir culture. 1 find it very degrading. They're 
slow in action, slow in moves, and always lagging behind. The American 
thing is sort of to move up and improve yourself. Basically, from what I sec 
from the soutlicrn blacks, they don't care. 

While Dick is particularly outspoken on the issue of race, racism runs 
like a fine line through most discussions with wliiic students They take 
great pains to point out that they arc diffcrcni froni black students, whom 
they see as lazy and wasting "our time." 

I have suggested that a fundamental tension between black and white 
students unfolds within the urban community college along the lines of 
white students" racism. Although I heard occasional comments relating to 
racism in the college and the society at large among black students, there 
is no comparable elaboration among the black students in relation to 
whiles. There are. however, tensions relating to both class and gender 
within the black community itself. It is to the first of these that I now turn. 

Class Tensions Within the Black Communiiy 

Black students and black faculty arc quite critical of each oilier. While on 
the surface this may appear to be evidence of a normal set of antagonisms 
between students and faculty, similar criticisms arc not voiced outside of 
the race and class configuration outlined here. In other words, the tensions 
arc not between .students and teachers generally at Urban College but, 
rather, between black students and black faculty, which suggests an 
underlying class tension. I will explore the student response to faculty first. 

Ci.inoN (a business administration student): 1 noticed that about a few 

black teachers here. Mr. Ms. at limes, too. they tr>' to be more hard 

on you, try to make the course more difficult. 

LW: Why do you think that is? 

Ci n ION: Well, 1 think the simple reason is thai ihcy feel they are trying 
to bring up the education to a better level, but 1 think they shouldn't be 
difficult, that difficult. I can deal with that, but not that difficult as far as 
making the corrections, but having to type it. you know, Tm not no great 
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lypcwrilcr (sicl. I liavc lo pay somebody. Vou jusi make the course dif- 

ficuU, liiai whai's a pain in llic bull. \Vc had workbooks for Ms. , never 

use them, but we're going lo pay our money. Thai's stupid, but 1 feel lliai 
ihc black teachers, they don't understand it or something — and really 
disheartening, you know. 

LVV': What about the white teacheps? 

Cl IFTON: Yeah, ihcy (each on a smoother level, because they, how ihcy 
outline their course, it's simple, you can grasp it. 

While many students express some generalized resenimcnl toward 
blrtck faculty for being "too hard," George, a former business administra- 
tion student, takes a different position. He probes beneath the surface of 
the level of difficulty and criticizes black faculty for being too individu- 
alistic — for divorcing themselves from what he sees as the black collec- 
tivity, the black community as a whole. The tension between the black 
urban poor experience and social mobility as represented h^* Urban 
College is apparent here. George is, by his own admission, closch aligned 
to what he calls the "village ( ghetto) economy." He is critical of the 
"black educators" (whom he variously calls the "intellectuals" or the 
"bourgics") who "don't care about people cut from the cloth — like me, 
I'm cut from the cloth." Me perceives a distancing on the part of the black 
middle class from the concerns and fears of the underclass and considers 
this selfish. As he states, "they want to .stay comfortable. " have their wine 
and cheese and their nice homes, and ignore what he sees as a return lo 
slavery: 

I£ver\- black person in this country is only just \i)0 years from slaver\\ 
They all have poor relatives and people who live in ihc rural South or 
urban ghetto?. They know what the streets are like; ihcy Ithc intellectu- 
als! just don't want to deal wiih ii. They have too much to lose. I really 
hclicvc that soon you'll have a small black middle class, and the rest of 
the blacks will once again be slavc.i. Give them a guaranteed annual 
income and you have a class of slaves: people who have no say in ihetr 
lives, Iwhol just can he herded around like animals. We're moving 
toward thai now. Most of ihc.se people [in ihc villagcj have no basic 
skills; they can'i read or wnie; ihey can't do math; they don'i know 
anything about their lii&tary: they just don'i know. . . . I'm continuallv 
shocked. 



For George, the class icnsiotis arc powerful. While his comments may 
not be representative, he is able to articulate the reasons for the class 
tension that 1 feet underlie black student-faculty relations. These tensions 
arc equally powerful for the middle class: 



2-. 
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Pl.RCY (an English professor at Urban College): [When you first start 
•^aching at ilic coniinunity college] people kind of assume that because 
you're black or minority thai you can relalc instantly to minority people. 
1 could relate on different levels, but educationally, it was very difficult. 

They (students] didn't have the skills I iluuiglu ihcy should have 1 jusl 

assumed certain things even though 1 was leaching some remedial type of 
course in composition here. 

L\V; What did you assume? 

Pi R( v: 1 assumed that they could at least write .sentences, that students 
had some idea ol grammar. I assumed that they knew something about 
their own history. 1 would say, you know. Martin Luther King or Malcolm 
X. They would look at you like "Who s that?". . . 

The matter of being scholars, too. 1 guess i'm somewhat of a scholar, 
and 1 guess I My to project that onto nw 'Students — to be c.xcclicnl in what 
they do. In fact, that is what 1 always .say the first day of class — that you will 
be excellent and you will do very good in the class. I didn't realize that some 
of those sludents had no oriental ion in studying or in being a scholar or 
being intellectually curious. That's son of disheaitcning. 

LW: Do you still fiiul that people assume that because you're black you 
have some kind of understanding? 

Pi=RC Y: Yes, jandj obviously I do have a link. Having been born in the 

South and grew up on the east side of , of course 1 have it. But I also have 

other kinds of training and background. . . . 

Students get the impression that you arc not suppiKcd to know or do 
that |aj)preciate Mozart, enjoy caviar]. You know, "You're like us and why 
can't you give us a break?" . . . They look for the break in terms of "don't 
be so hard on us because you understand that we come from this poor 
background and we arc so destitute" and so on. 

1 tell them, "Bull. " Don't tell me about poor backgrounds; don't tell me 
about walking the St reels; don't tell me about drugs and all that kinds of stuff. 
I've seen it and I've been there. You don't know prejudice. 1 know prejudice. 
1 knew prejudice in the forties and fifties — I'll tell you about prejudice. You 
have to make it on your own. You are really responsible for yourself and you 
can learn. 

LW; What is the response to that? 

Pi:r( y: • Yeah, but you made it. " "Yeah, and 1 11 tell you how 1 made it. 
My moilicr scrubbed other people's floors while 1 took care of the other 
three kids . . . she went out to the suburbs and scrubbed floors. 1 washed 
dishes in the city's restaurants for about two years; ever)- summer 1 worked 
in a drugstore, paid my tuition to I the stale collegel myself, so don't talk 
to me about that. I don't want lo hear about that. 
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LW: When you were talking aboul "i lcy, you're just like us, give us a 
break," is thai the reaction of men or women or both? 

Pi:RCy: The men more than the women, and I find black men. unfor- 
tunately, have an attitude of "give it to mc." . . . "Man, Vm trying lo make 
it and this world is terrible, especially on black men." I Vc worked it out 
somewhat. The kinds of societal pressures on black men as we know in 
America, in ihcir wanting to make it. but more than that, their . . . feeling 
of wanting graiilicalion now. They don't think in terms of deferred grati- 
fication because we have been '".ught as black men thai tomorrow is not 
promised; you gotta do this M(Mv. The men are more apt to want lo do it now; 
therefore they're more inclined to want me to give ihcm a break now, slide 
them through now because they had a jail record or that sort of thing, and 
that's not stcrco'ypic because a lot of black men do have a jail record. They 
come from the ghetto. 

Percy argued thai black students, particularly males, expect him, as a 
black faculty member, to "understand" their background and "give ihem 
a break," "slide them through." Percy s response embodies a spirit of 
individualism; he argues that the individual can always "make it" if only he 
or she is willing to iry hard enough. This is not to suggest that Percy is 
unaware of structural barriers for blacks. Any black American knows full 
well the extent of racism in the United States, but as Percy stresses, 
individuals have the potential to escape the urban underclass. Percy resents 
being "hustled" by students and responds by being even more rigorous 
than many of the white faculty. Thus, there is some truth to the accusation 
of Chfton and others that black faculty make it more difficult for them. 

Carl, a black physical education instructor, lakes a position similar to 
Percy's. He, too. is critical of underclass students and is particularly critical 
of the widespread practice of bringing young children to class when there 
is no child care available. 

CARt.; The only thing that drives mc crazy is women who bring their kids 
to class I this is an exceptionally widespread praclicel. Why don't ihcy hire 
a baby-sitter or put them in a day-care center? 

LW: Maybe they don't have the money? 

Carl: Yeah, that might be true. I feel sorry for the students here. They just 
aren't motivated. They don't want to learn. If you really want to advance, 
you can. They play jive man in high school and don't get skills. 

LW: What niotivated you? 

Carl: Sports. 1 loved sports and realized that I'd go no further than high 
school sports if 1 didn't do well in school. So I worked. I was tiiolivated; 
these students aren't. . . .Allsix kidsin my family golacollegc education. 
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LVV: Did you go to school in tlic city? 

Carl: No, arc you kidding? 1 went lo scliool in the suburbs. My parents 
moved out of the city so the kids would gel a beilcr education. 

The class tensions arc clear here. Percy, Carl, and others tug in one 
direction, while Clifton, George, and others tug in another. The middle- 
class faculty feci that they have worked hard lo gel where ihcy are and that 
the students are not serious. The black student underclass feels that faculty 
are not taking enough rcsponsibiliiv for ihcm now that the faculty have 
made it themselves. 

Gender Tensions 

I have suggested that tensions exist within the college along class and race 
lines. It is important to note here that black students r?rcly criticize whites. 
Railier, the focus for their criticism lends to be middle-class blacks or, as 
this section examines, one another. Generally, black females criticize black 
males in much the same way as while students criticize black students. In 
other words, black females suggest that the men arc not serious, that they 
arc just there for the money, that they take little responsibility, and so forth. 
The expressed tensions, however, do not in any way address the issue of 
a racist society that may have helped to create them. 

Men and women in the urban ghetto, like men and women elsewhere, 
experience different realities. Joyce Ladncr (1972) in her excellent study 
of black women argues that most black females view the duties of the 
woman as those associated with keeping ihe home intact. These include 
caring for children, cleaning house, and providing financial support. Black 
women are expected lo be strong and expect themselves to be strong, and 
parents (particularly mothers) socialize their daughters with this end in 
mit\d. As Slated by a female business administration siudcnt al Urban, "the 
women work harder than the men; they've been liberated a long time. Black 
women have had lo be serious — the men have nol." Black women perceive 
themselves to be both ihc primary care giver lo children and ihc breadwin- 
ner of the family. The position of black males in the economy has made it 
difficult for black men to achieve. Racism ensures that black men have nol 
held patriarchal power, and black women do not sec "being taken care of 
by a man"' as a viable option for their lives. 

Thai the desire lo provide a belter life for children constitutes the 
major reason thai black females aitend Urban College and, furthermore, 
that there is an underlying current of antimale sentiment is clear from the 
following excerpts from field notes: 

Aficr public speaking class [iloisc and jcs.sic were talking alunu the 
rc(|uircd speech, and Iiloisc saiil she was nervous alwui giving speeches 
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(ihc had just given licrs). Jesse nskoil Iicr what the sju-cch was ahoiii. and 
she said it was alxiut ihcir — why they are ai Urban College and what they 
want in the future. 

nloisc said slic wanted a better Ufe for her and her daughter (in the 
speech she had said that her "nine-year-old daughter is the most Impor- 
tant thing in the world to nie"| . She wants to take care of herself — "don i 
trust no man." Yeah, Jessie agreed. "They keep runuittg oiu; you got to 
make a belter life for yourself." 

Onr5s.\ (a iwemy-fivc-ycar-old sitiglc nioihcr of three): IGoiug to collcgcl 
turned ntc against ilie wrong crowd. Before I was. you know, with people 
wlio really didn't care about their education, but tiow since I've been going 
to school, \\c been w ith more people who did care aboul iheir education 
and their futures. ... It kccjis me alive. 

L\V: If you had not gone back to school, what w ould you be doing? 

Oi>i »is.\: Well, rd prol)ab|y be goin' out all weekend. . . . jusi wastin' iny 
time, not really gciiin' anything, you know, playin' around. Tin more sciilcd 
now than I ever was — sculcd in my mind, not in material things. 

LW: So coining back to school allowed vou to meet other people like 

yourself? 

Oi/rss.\: It allowed nic to keep going, instead of going back lo doin' 
nothing, sittin', waitin" on some man. or something like that. . . . Most of 
them I young people I think that sonic tnan is going to do it for thcin. 1 know- 
that if you don t do it for yourself, there's no man that is going to take all 
the weight off of you. Most women already have children and that causes 
a little bit of confusion because if the man scolds the child, she'll say, 'You're 
doing that 'cause he's not yours.' 

LW: . . . I've noticed that in school the women seem more invo'jvcd in their 
studies than the men do. Am I wrong about thai? 

Ont.ss.\: No. I think you're right. 'Cause most of the time the men will he 
in the hail and the women will be in their classes. 

LW: Why is this? 

Oni:s';.-\: l don't know. I really don t talk to many of the men. There's not 
many that 1 sec that might hold my interest. 

LVV: See. I've noticed that, too. I'hc men and women. There seems lo be 
a real separation. 

Ol>rss.-\: To me it docs. Lvcn in class most of the men sit on one side and 
the women sit on the other. . . . Usually I'm by myselL See. most o' '.c 
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women have someone to help ihcm, and I don i [she has no family in unvn|. 
My mind is not on fun and games at the lime. My mind is loially into whai 
ihc teacher is saying. 

Nol only do women perceive ihcmsclvcs as being more serious than 
men but llic faculty also perceive them in this way. In the words of a black 
social sciences instructor: 

Eboi:: The women just see (he world as being against them, so they have 
to siudy more. Tnc\- just know. Most women today want lo stand on their 
own i\N O feet, fhex- don't want to depend on some guy to dish oi.i $500 to 
them whenever he pleases. The only avenue lodo that is to work hard. Most 
of tiic guys here are trying to be slick. 

: Now. you said that the black women feel thai the world is against 
ihcm so I hey work hard. The black men ought lo feci that way, loo. Why 

donT they? 

Hboh: They ought to feel the same way; ihey don i. 
LW: Why? 

llBOi:: rd like to know why. 1 ask them. "Don i you know thai things are 
rouglier out ihere now than ever before? Youvc got lo work harder!" Thai 
is strange and ii is distressful. 

LW: When vou say the men are busy being slick, what do you mean by 
that? 

Euol-: Well, if ihere s a test tomorrow, they would rather go to a party. 
Many girls would say. "No. I'm going to sit down and study." Many of the 
guys think that haviiij^ a good lime now is more imporianl than postponing 
it for .some lotherl lime. 

Vivian, also a social sciences professor, stresses the pressures ihai she 
feels lead lo differential behavior. 

VlVl.XN: 1 find that the majority of the females are more serious about ihe 
whole thing [school]. I have had some very good male students, but when 
you take them as a group. Td say the majority of the women are far more 
serious. 

LW*: Why? 

\'ivi.\N: I don't know if it's because of ihc school situation where people 
believe (hat the females arc more serious, whereas men arc involved in 
more things in the school — more games or being cool or whatever. Women 
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can sliow a seriousness and not be mocked and laughed at, whereas some 
of the men in ihe cuhurc say, "You're in school, ha, ha, ha. You're serious 
aboul ihis thing! Ha, ha, ha." 

You liave to be able to lake the jazz as aguy. I think that the ones [black 
men] who have risen lo the top have been the ones who have been able lo 
overlook and overstep this "Hcy-you'rc-scrious-about-thia whole-thing" 
image. But you see, you have to be able to balance being cool with being 
serious in school, and some people can't handle the balance. You can still 
be a member of the peer group and kill the teacher's exam. Get an A 
constandy but siill come back to hang with the guys and say cool things, 
but you've goi lo be able lo handle it. Some people can't. . . . Women don't 
have to hang out and be cool. They, of course, nave their children and their 
household, but that's inside and you can glance a^ tiic book ever)- once in 
a while. I don't think women arc nearly as pressured as the men around 
here. 

Some faculty, such as Vivian, arc slightly more sympathetic toward 
men than Percy or Eboc. Others are more sympathetic to the fact that 
women boar virtually sole responsibility for raising the children, thus 
making it difficult to attend lo their studies. There was general agreement, 
however, among all ilie faculty members and women students interviewed 
during ihc course of this study that women arc more serious aboul iheir 
studies than men. 

Thus, the same tensions lhat c dst between black and white students 
exist to some extent among blacks at the college. The black middle class 
sees the underclass students as being lazy, just there for the money, and so 
forth. Women, to some c.vicm, see these same negative qualities in the men. 

Conclusion 

It is noteworthy that students rarely challenge the racism of the society at 
large or even the possible racism of white faculty and administrators. Black 
students arc indeed critical, but the criticism is directed at targets within 
the black communiiy — the black middle class, the black underclass, the 
black male. These criticisms are not unlike those voiced by white students. 
When these data were gathered, there was no existing social movement 
lhat might serve to redirect these sentiments. In other words, there was 
nothing comparable to the civil rights struggle of the 1950s and 1 960s lhat 
encouraged people lo focus on an unequal system as the tool cause of fell 
problems. Instead, these students were left with anger that became di- 
rected at other members of their race. There was no alternative discourse 
lhat might mobilize the sentiments of boih blacks and whites who might 
be willing to break with hegemonic notions of race. 
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I have dcmonstralcd here ihe uiihiy of examining muhiple voices in 
the urban community college. Such explorauons allow us to focus on the 
tensions and on the historical reasons for tiicsc tensions in our educational 
institutions. Ultimately, ihcy enable us to understand more clearly the 
experiences of those who live and work within our society. 
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Helping fiiiil-^cnctaiion minoi iiy students achieve degrees may 
require nonlraditional stralegies al community colleges, as well as a( 
baccalaureate insiiiuiions to which sludenis may transfer. 



Helping First-Generation Minority 
Students Achieve Degrees 

Richard C. Riclnmbon,jr.^ Elizcibcth Fisk Shinnci 

This clrapicr offers ilic j)crs[)cciivcs of rcccni African American. Hispanic, 
and Native American baccalaurcalc recipients on the personal, educa- 
tional, and societal variables thai coairibuicd to ihcir decisions lo persist 
in school and gradualc. Our dala were derived from 107 in-depih inter- 
views with graduates of ten public universities. The ins tiiut ions were 
Brooklyn College; California Stale University. Domingucz Hills; I-lorida 
Inlcrnational University: Florida Sialc Univcrsii\ ; Memphis Sialc Univer- 
sity; Temple University; University of California, Los Angeles; University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque; University of Texas, til Paso; and Wayne 
Siaic University. Case studies of these msiiiutions and a description of the 
model developed to explain the outcomes are a\ ailable in Richardson and 
Skinner (1991 ). More than half (52 percent) of the interviewees reported 
allending a community college. A majority of the graduates (d8 percent) 
indicated they were the first In their families to attain a college degree. 
First-generation college graduates were significantly more likely to have 
attended a community college (60 percent) in compari.son with those who 
reported that one or both parents had graduated from college (42 percent), 
but clearly community colleges played an important role in helping both 
groups obtain their baccalaureates. The stories these graduates told pro- 
\ ide \'aluable insights into the issues institutions nuist address in order to 
provide optimal environments for the success of all first -generation college 
students. 

How Students Differ 

Many of the piescripiions for improving minority achievement arc based 
on excessively simplistic perceptions of who minority students are. Our 
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research (Skinner and Richardson, 1988; Richardson and Skinner, \9^)\) 
reveals a rich diversity of student profiles thai ''an be described in icrms of 
three important dimensions: (1) oppordmity or enlation, the bcHefs stu- 
dents develop about vaktcd adult roles and about the part played by 
education in structuring access to those roles, which in turn are reflected 
in motivation and goal selling (for a related discussion, see Ogbu, 1987); 
(2) prcpanilion, which involves hoih the dcvelopmcni of expectations 
about higher education and participation in experiences ihat approximate 
going 10 college (Auinasi, 1989); and (3) mode oj college going, which 
distinguishes between sludcnts who follow traditional full-time patterns of 
college attendance and those who enter college with adult roles and 
rcsponsibiliiies. 

Differences in opportunity orientation, i)rcparalion. and mode of 
attendance influence the degree attainment and transfer rates for all 
students but have a particularly strong effect on African Americans, 
llispanics, and Native Americans because they arc more likely to be first- 
generation college-goers. Hence, they are less likely to understand fully the 
relationship between higher education and desired careers, less likely to 
have experienced detailed preparation, and more likely to attend in 
noniradilional modes. 

Opportunity Orientation. The graduates wc iniervicwed knew that as 
minorities, they had "beaten the odds" in attaining a college degree and 
invariably allribuied their success to 'determination.'" Unlike many of 
their contemporaries, they understood the connection between a college 
degree and their potential for a "good" job. Those who came from college- 
educated families had always believed college was the roulc lo cinploy- 
jieni opportunity, while many, but not all. first-generation college students 
adopted this belief later in life as a result oi experiences in t1ic workplace 
or ihe mililary. The desire for a good job was directly associated with 
obtaining more money, security, and power. Several graduates expressed 
this connection succinctly: "1 think my incentive is greed — money an-i 
power." said one. "1 want better employment, more money, a belter 
standard of living, and more independence," said another. A third said. "Id 
like lo make a big salar)'." 

A good job was also associated with social status and lih -style. Com- 
ments such as these were typical: ' I'm not a blue-collar type. Trn heller than 
that." "i didn't want lo be a common laborer." "1 want to live life the way 
1 wish." "Jobs with a degree carry a little more weight than just a job." A 
college education meant freedom and equality. 'Vou just want to do as 
much as cvcr>'onc else does — to be considered Intelligent or able lo 
function in society. As a career, of course, yes, that's true, bui even jusi in 
everyday life, a man with a college degree — it says sotnething. ' said one 
African American graduate. 
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For most graduates, ihc opporiuniiy pro\'idcd by college was the 
primary basis for judging its validity. Students devalued "just going lo 
college" as drifting. They advised future students lo have a strong goal and 
not «o worr)' about whether they liked the experience itself or whether they 
encountered discrimination. 

Yet many first-generation graduates remained somewhat skcjnical 
about the opportunities associated with college. Some came from commu- 
nities where a college education was not an important clement in becoming 
an adult and were discouraged by the stories of college graduates who 
returned home to find no employment. A Native American student de- 
scribed the situation on her rescr\'ation: "They told you to go to school and 
you did. You come back with all the education to work for the tribe and 
help your people, but there are no jobs." 

Others, confronted with examples of discrimination in hiring and 
promotion, were uncertain whether college could overcome the negative 
effects of minority statits. An African American student commented that he 
had seen white friends in his company promoted over him even though 
they "couldn't touch mc in academics or experience. Those kinds of things 
bother me," he said, "but then, I think, that's society." 

One first-generation African American graduate reported that his 
family and friends continually told him thai he was wasting his lime, that 
the education would do nothing for him. Though he doubted the financial 
rewards involved, he nonetheless persisted. "1 had intrinsic reasons for 
going, and at times when you're getting negative vibes from everyone you 
know, you've got lo keep your eye on what you're doing." 

Preparation. Perhaps the most often cited reason for undcrachicvc- 
ment is lack of preparation. The graduates wc talked with explained iheir 
difficulty or lack of difficulty in gelling a degree in terms of the adequacy 
of their preparation, but their ireaimcni of the issue was broader than ihc 
usual discussion of academic background. From a studciu perspective, 
preparation involves complex cognitive, physical, and social aspects of the 
college-going experience (Atiinasi, 1089). Graduates emphasized the im- 
portance of developing accurate expectations about course content and 
about necessary academic skills as well as readiness for the more general 
cognitive development usually associated with a college education. Stu- 
dents from ' ollege-educalcd families experienced continuity from their 
previous learning experiences. 

"When 1 took my first freshman classes in chemistry and math, it was 
like my junior year in high school. I didn't have to crack a book," said one 
Hispanic graduate. 

"I hud really advanced fmglish classes in high school and I knew how 
lo write a paper, a decent paper, and 1 could do very well, whatever kind 
of paper they wanted mc lo vvriie." an African American graduate said. 
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Firsi -generation collcgc-goers, however, described uisoricniing expe- 
riences: "When I goi there Iihc canipusK ihc ihings other kids knew 
already and youYc expected to know. I didn't know," said a Cuban 
American gi'-.duate. 

"I found that some of the things 1 should have learned I hadn'l. 1 had 
10 learn while I was in college. . . . There were voids 1 had to go back and 
fill in. For two or three years, it s double lime.' reported an African 
American graduate. 

"h just seemed like we had gaps. It was like we were missing pan of 
the picture. . . . The teachers are saying, 'Remenibcr when you learned 
this?" and I never missed school but I kepi thinking, 'Gosh, did I miss some 
lectures along the way?' Bui 1 didn't; they just were not there." a Mexican 
American graduate said. 

Students usually discussed the physical aspects of college aliendancc 
m terms of linic. In thi:, study, as in our previous research (Richardson, 
risk, and Okun. 1^83), talk about lime and schedules was perx'asivc and 
revealed the degree to which students were prepared for tlic demands of 
going 10 college. W'hile firsl-gcneraiion students struggled to gain control 
of the temporal aspects of ihcir experience, students from collegc-cdu- 
caied families had developed clear expectations about how time should be 
managed. One Hispanic graduate from a college-educated family found 
thai ■college reminded me a lot of my high school, just the way my daily 
schedules were set up. " 

Students' preparation for the economic realities of college life also 
differed. Those from college-educated families had information about 
sources of financial aid and clear expectations about how to make ends 
meet, while first-generation college students did not. 

Graduates emphasized the importance of demystifying the bureau- 
cratic and academic aspects of a large insiiuuion, which ihcy found 
intimidating, confusing, and imper.sonal. For example, services like finan- 
cial aid or those of the registrars office seemed inaccessible because of 
puzzling ])apcrwork and long lines. Furthermore, many felt that busy 
faculty and academic counselors weren't anxious to "waste lime ' with 
studcnls. "Nobody wanted to help you; they saw you as bothersome." One 
student recalled thai academic advising was "just a matter of going and 
telling them the classes thai 1 was going to take, and they signed me off and 
I went down the ro«td." Even when more sympathetic sources of academic 
and social support were available, students found them '.aid lo locale. In 
addition, students often failed to lake advantage of inforjiiation about 
services because they fell somehow disconnected from the campus. "I 
think ihc publications of the newspapers and the board, the 'pin-ups' that 
you see, you have a way of separating yourself from them. You don't really 
ascertain them as being seriously intended for you, " said one Mexican 
American graduate. 
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Stud cms also complained of large, impersonal lecture courses vviih 
little student participation and little interaction with faculty who might 
have "five ofiice hours for several hundred students.'" The size and com- 
petitiveness of some institutions made it hard to make friends; students 
were hesitant to help each oilier because ihey wanted to protect their own 
standing. While most students are critical of these conditions, first-genera- 
tion students arc at greater risk because they are less well prepared to cope 
with them. 

Through interaction with college-goers and experience with special 
programs, students from college-educated families and some first-genera- 
tion students had gained an understanding of how to participate in the 
complex college environment, but the adjustment was still difficult. An 
African American student with college-educated parents commented on 
this inadequacy in his otherwise excellent preparation; "Nothing in my 
past a(.adcnii<. hi^tor^ would have prepared me for the overwhelming 
factor of being a number; nothing prepared me for thai." 

First-generation students frequently described their first exposure to 
ilie campus as a shock that took them years to overcome. Man)- minorit)' 
students were also unprepared for the racial or ethnic isolation — even 
alienation — they would o.pcrience in predominantly Anglo institutions, a 
finding well suj^portcd by previous research (Kicinbaum and Kleinbauin, 
1976; Mad razo- Peterson and Rodriguez. 1978; Sucn, 1983; DawUins and 
Dawkins. 1980). The graduates we interviewed frequently talked of feeling 
isolated, especially when they had been among a small minority on the 
campus or in a particular discipline. An African American graduate re- 
marked that there were few blacks in his major: "For the time I was an 
English major, there were many limes that I was the only black person in 
the classroom. ... 1 don i know whether I'm hciier off for the experience 
or not or what I got out of that situation, if anything. It just struck me as 
strange." 

From the student perspective, preparation to attend a predominantly 
Anglo institution is directly related to family educational experience. 
Students with the most accurate and detailed expectations came from 
families where a tradition of going to college already existed. An African 
American graduate recalled the lifelong influence of his mother's college 
experience on his gonis: "|My inotherl had encouraged us and prepared us 
for college from da)' one. She was a degreed individual so that was always 
something in our minds. ' 

Preparation was also affected by association with present and past 
college-goers in school, (he comnumily, and the workplace. Positive mod- 
els helped students prepare for the college experience by providing indirect 
simulation of college attendance through the stories they recounted. One 
.African American graduate, for example, recalled high school teachers who 
told him "about the real world, how it really is in college." 
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The more experience lhai was shared and the more recent ihc slories, 
ihc more specific and accurate cxpcclalions became. A Mexican Americr n 
graduate explained how his example had helped his hroihcr: "He has taken 
ihc initial steps after having seen me do il. He has recei'.cd the identical 
scholarship. He is studying I for] the identical degree, and he has the same 
plans that I have — even the same professors. ... 1 think the difference it has 
made for him is that he has realized liiai these goals arc attainable. 1 was 
kind of a irailblazcr for him." 

Preparation was eniianced by experiences that ajDproximatcd college 
going. An African American graduate reported an easy transition from high 
school to college: "(t wasn't much change lo me. I was in a lot of college 
jircparatory classes in liigh school, and .hey basically tried to get us ready 
for going to college."" 

Another graduate found military experience helpful: "l had been used 
to going 10 classes in the army, and by the time 1 got to college all the nc\<' 
concepts and new materials 1 was gelling from my courses weren't alien to 
inc anymore." 

Our data denionstrate thai many minority students are well prepared 
for college, and many others can overcome the handicaps of inadequate 
preparation. While it is difficult to do "double time" to fill in preparation 
gaps while simultaneously frying to keep up with classmates, minorities, 
like other firsi-generaiion college students, can mccl this challenge. Insti- 
tutional success in helping Rrst-gcncralion minority studenls succeed is 
significantly related to prevailing values and altitudes. When minority 
achicvcmcnl is bolh expected and valued, inslilulions acl in ways that 
allow jircparaiioii problems to be addressed effectively. Preconceptions 
about the limited potcnltal of minorities, however, can uirn inlo self- 
fulfilling prophecies, restricting the achievement of all minorities regard- 
less of preparation (Richardson and Skinner. 19^)1). 

Mode of College Attendance The issue of minority aci^icvemeni is 
further complicated by the fact thai African Americans, llispanics. and 
Native Americans arc more likely lo attend college in noniradilional ways, 
while current reieniion strategics are based largely on traditional conccp- 
lions of college matriculation (Tinlo, 1987). 

The striking contrasts between traditional and ru'tniradilional modes 
of college going evident in our data illustrate why differential access lo one 
mode over the other has signihcani consequences for success and why 
support strategies based on the iiadiiional nu)de arc ineffective for 
noniradilional students. Most well-prepared minority students altend 
lour-year colleges directly after high school. Pirsi-gencralion colK-f^e stu- 
dents with high opportunity orientations are also likely candidates for this 
traditional mode of college attendance. 

The first-generation college students who began their liigher educa- 
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lion in comnumily colleges, however, typically ailendcd in nontradiiional 
modes and mainiaincd significant outside roles and rcsponsibi lilies. Their 
college going was characterized by shallow connections with the college 
and by exiensi\'e connections with the workplace or the home. For these 
siudcnis, being a college student was just one and often not ihc most 
important of many roles. As one African American graduate t :nmented, 
"1 was a full-time student, I was employed full lime, and I was a full-time 
daddy and husband." 

Many first-generation participants did not immerse themselves in the 
student role, partly because it was not well accepted among their reference 
groups. Their college experience was less inlcnsivc and less continuous. 
Because of multiple responsibilities, students were more likely to aiicnd 
college part time, to transfer, and to stop out one or more times. 

Through our interviewees" descriptions of their complicated daily 
schedules, wc learned that tnany spent relatively little continuous time as 
students. Rather than organizing their time arour.d the student role, they 
attempted to fit a new activity \nlo a familiar lime frame, often performing 
astounding temporal balancing acts. "Getting up at 6:30 to prepare and go 
to school, taking my son to day care, going to school from 8:00 to 12:30. 
working on one job from 1 :00 to 4:30. Going home . . . Then 1 would leave 
at night going to my night job," explained one .African American graduate. 

Nontradiiional students had minimal ph)sical involvement with the 
campus, coming almost solely to take classes. They knew only a small part 
of the campus and had liiile involvement with instructors or other stu- 
dents. They did not participate in student activities or use student services 
other than the financial aid office, the registrar s office, and perhaps a 
tutoring service if it were uniquely suited to their needs. They had no lime 
to "hang around" the campus. In fact, spending time on campus was 
associated with problems — parking, transportation, inconvenient schcd- 
uPng of courses, and paperwork errors. I-rom the commcnis of many 
graduates, we gathered that attending with such limited involvement was 
not considered to be "regular" college going. 

Low Expectations and Academic Achievement 

The graduates we interviewed recalled incidents lhat revealed ihe low 
expectations held for minorities by some facuU>' members. 1 he cxoccia- 
lion lhat minorities were not knowledgeable or capable sometimes caused 
them to be treated wilh disrespect in the classroom. ' There were so few of 
us there, and ihcn sometimes in the classes. I mean honcsth'. you could 
hear the racial undertones. . . . Most times it was just in the air." said an 
African American graduate. 

Another graduate recalled an African American student in her business 
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conimuiiicaiion class who was nol afiaici tt» speak up: "lOllur siudcnlsl 
would trcal liini, you know. like *you musi be stupid for saying thai,* and 
sometimes i heir whole auitiule would show through after class where there 
might be sound effects al something lie said. You know, he had every riglu 
to say what he said. ... He was made to look ridiculous. It made you feel 
that what you said didn't matter, you were ridiculous for being in lhcre,and 
'we don't need you here,' and so fortli." 

The most serious problems arose when low expectations were re- 
flected in instructors' grading practices. "1 had one instructor who gave me 
a C because she tlioughi that most blacks needed Cs and that we're used 
to getting Cs. 1 had to go to the ombudsman .several limes, and nol only 
with her Inu with other instructors, just to gel the grades I deserved. She 
had given me a D because my paper sounded too good. It didn't sound like 
something I could write. ... So I had to go back, gel all my sources, come 
in, and show her where I got every hit of information, where 1 analyzed it. 
thai it was written nowhere, before she would change my grade. Tliis 
woman is saying that I couldn't write," reported an African American 
graduate. 

These accounts are reminiscent of evidence reported by Ogbu (1978) 
that both African Americans and Mexican Americans arc graded unfairly 
in public schools. In his study in Stockton, California, Ogbu found a 
tendency for African Americans in public schools to be gi\'cn a grade of C 
regardless of their individual efforts or progress, a practice he saw as 
mirroritig the situation in the conununily where African Americans were 
not hired, paid, or promoted according to their abilities. 

Research on college attrition indicates thai when discrimination is 
"overbearing." it becomes a major reason for dropping out for a significant 
proportion of African American college students (Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, 1 Q75). Low teacher expectations lor minor- 
ity student performance have also been documented in the public schools 
(Bennett and Harris. 19H2; bt. John, 1975; Rist. 1970). Detailed analyses of 
classroom interaction show the consecpiences of low eN|iectations: teach- 
ers pay less attention to students from whom they expect little, interact 
with them less, and place lower demands on their performance (Brophy 
and Good, 1974; U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 1973). Students act 
accordingly, low self-expectancy results, and performance is impaired 
(f laynes and Johnson, 1983; Wheclis, 1982). 

Dissatisfaction with the social and enu>iional envirornnent is also a 
frequently cited reason lor minority students lea\'ing college and for jioor 
performance (Traccy and Scdlacek, 1987; Gihnartin, 1980). Like others, 
we found in our interviews that these noncognitive factors affect minority 
students regardless of iheir academic ability or the level of education their 
parents achieved (Oliver. Rodriguez, and Mickclson, 1985). 
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Strategics for Success 

The first-gcneraiion students we inlcrvicwcd had been successful, despite 
inadequate preparation, nonspecific opportunity orieniations, non-iradi- 
linnal modes ofaucndancc, and debilitating low expectations, because of 
their own coping strategics and because of the ways that institutions 
changed to make their environments more receptive to student diversity. 
VVc consider first the ways in which students coped. 

Student Strategies: Scaling Down. While many students spent rela- 
tively liiiie time on the campus, most reported that it had still been 
important for them to reduce or "scale down" the physical dimensions of 
college attendance — that is, to find places w here they could study, meet 
friends, or <,cc\- support, spaces that provided some measure of 
"comfortabi!it> . T., - spaces could be almost an^-where on campus — for 
example, a itudcn; lung." ov cafeteria, the office of a student support 
service, or a specific academic department They also found ways of scaling 
down the social dimensions by identifying some community of trustworthy 
and supportive people on whom the\- could rely. 

Cognitivcly. successful students found a focus and direction for their 
studies within a diverse universii\ curriculum. Socially, they formed 
relationships with instructors, identified mentors and advisers, and devel- 
oped support networks with fellow students (Astin, 1968). Other strate- 
gics of successful students — whether used alone or in combination — 
incluck'd using special support programs as a focus around which they 
could reduce the overwhelming complexity of university life. Students 
from college-educated families attending in the traditional mode some- 
times focused their involvement around a work-study job, membership in 
a student organization, or, on residential campuses, membership in a 
dormitory or social organization. .Most commonly, howc\'cr. students 
centered their experience around the department of their major. Depart- 
ments were especially important for first -generation students attending in 
nonlraditional modes because their connections with the campus came 
primarily through course work. Tor them, departments often provided all 
the services they needed — academic counseling, ombudsman services, 
tutoring, financial aid information, job placement services, and transfer 
orientation. Graduates indicated that most of their friends and mentors 
shared the same major. 

All students identified peer support as important, but support groups 
were niost fully develoj^ed among traditional students from college-edu- 
cated families. These groups provided invaluable support in main- w ays. 
Members shared the work of preparing course assignments, studying for 
tests, and interpreting lecture.^ and reading materials. They advised each 
other about course selection, identify trig the best instructors as well as 
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those who should be avoided. Sludctus also taught each other ihc basics of 
ncgoliaiing the bureaucracy of the university. Since such networks ohcn 
included students at various stages in their programs, ihey provided role 
models and constructive compelilion and raised cxpcclaiions of success 
within the system. For some, these social networks provided essential links 
to future opportunity. 

The scaling-down process, while an essential aspect of successful 
adjustment foi all students, was more complicaicd for minority students. 
Tendencies toward separation are aggravated by the scaling-down strate- 
gies adopted by both minority and nonminoriiy students and by the 
programs colleges institute to help them. Special support programs, even 
if not explicitly designed for minority studeius, often become predomi- 
nantly minv 'iy as access initiatives bring more nonlradiiional and 
undcrprcparcd minorities onto the campus. 

A climate of low expectation interferes with informal student coping 
strategics by preventing minority students from relating to the canipiis 
environ mein in the same wa)- thai majority students do. \\1iilc college is 
supposed to l)can inherently broadening experience, forunderreprescnled 
minority students, attending predominantly Anglo institutions may iimii 
access to a peer environment as v.-ell as to oihcr aspects of the social and 
cognitive life of the university (Fleming, 1984). In addition, the homoge- 
neous composition of student groups sometimes rcRccts underlying rac- 
ism. As one Hispanic graduate said, "You have pockets, you know. Hispanics 
hang out together, and the whites hang out together, and the blacks hang 
out together. So you really don't have that interaction." 

Racially and ethnically based support groups whose members come 
from backgrounds of seve. Jy limited opportunity sometimes cxcn a 
negative influence by reinforcing each others low c <pectalions for achieve- 
ment and feelings of alienation from the system. The student support 
groups that were tnost effective in promoting achievement were somewhat 
exclusive; only those with good academic reputations were accepted. In 
such groups, tiiinority students were sometimes not welcome because of 
stereotypes about their lack of academic motivation and skill. An older 
Hispanic woman graduate recalled that a fellow student in a science class 
had refused to be her lab partner: This Anglo lady came over and said, 'Dr. 
Norton just said to choose our own group, and 1 really don't want you in 
my group. I want an A for mc.' And I stood up and said, 'Look, why arc you 
stereotyping? What makes you think I don't want an A out of this class?" 
Thai's stereotyping because they know all the statistics that you know right 
away; we're not aiming for an A and that's typical. . . . You're stereotyped 
right awa>'. Not waiuing to be on top. Of course we want to be on top." 

Under such circumstances the position of minorities becomes not only 
separate but marginal. The concentration of minorities in special pro- 
grams, within separate social networks, and in a small set of relatively low- 
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slaius majors seems to justify and reinforce low cxpcclalions and the 
relegation of minorities to lower status. Minorities in such cases are 
retained without full access to the curriculum, the campus, or the chance 
to cam a degree (Francisco, 1983). 

Institutional Strategics. Student strategies for coping with the univer- 
sity environment were aided by special programs and services, whether 
those programs were designated for minorities or for disadvantaged, 
underpreparcd. or nontradirional students. Many of our first-generation 
interviewees felt that they never could have made it without the support 
of these programs. 

Tlic most effective programs involve collahoration among universities, 
community colleges, and public schools to provide support for un- 
derpreparcd students b\ developing bridge programs and by prtividing 
systematic and comprehensive academic support services (such as assess- 
ment and remediation, learning laboratories, tutorial services, intrusive 
advising, and monitoring of student progress) until a student was firmly 
established in a major. The potential for success of this approach was 
exemplified in the c.\pcricnce of a Mexican American honors graduate in 
mechanical engineering who finished high school in the lower half of his 
class and was advised by a counselor to go to a vocational school. He was 
accepted into a summer bridge program that strengthened his academic 
background, clarified his cilucational goals, and introduced him to the 
academic environment. Through the program, he developed a network of 
friends and faculty members that provided support through five successful 
years. 

Older adults also bencfil from collaborati\e programs between com- 
munity colleges and universities that provide opportunities to fill in gaps 
in preparation and that offer flexible course scheduling. X'estibulc pro- 
grams that provide students who fail to meet regular admissions standards 
with careful advising, career development, assistance in strengthening 
basic skills, aiul more personal interaction with faculty also help to scale 
down the campus environment. 

Colleges often help students scale down along racial and ethnic lines 
by setting up networking groups for minority students pursuing the same 
major. Some insiiiuiions with relatively small populations of a particular 
racial or ethnic group ir>- to provide more comfortable social environments 
through networking and a variety of culturally scnsiiive alternatives, such 
as special residence halls or meeting-place arrangements. At more 
multicultural colleges, student clulis organized according to race and 
ethnicity provide a sense of cultural identity and a place of refuge from the 
"melting pot" character of the academic environ mem. The graduates we 
interviewed recognized the vital role pla\ cd by minority- focused groups. 
"Any incoming minority will not feel unwelcome. There is a vast number 
of clubs geared to specific minorities." said one Hispanic graduate. "The 
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National Black Sludcnls and similar clubs lake it upon ihcnisclvcs to help 
minoriiy students. I mean, wc really doiVl rely on the school for that. If it 
wasn't for the NBS, my experience would he ver>' different," a black 
Caribbean graduate said. 

Wc have previously identified academic departments as especially 
significant in supporting students. However, admissions policies some- 
times produce unequal access to academic programs. Many institutions 
admit students to a general program and then require the completion of 
specified requirements before accepting them into high-demand majors. 
Where the more popular programs adopt screening procedures that elimi- 
nate all but the best-prepared minority applicants, there arc commonly 
wide fluctuations in the representation across majors. The tendency for 
minority sludcnls to select majors thai already have significant minority 
participation intensifies unequal representation across departments. 

Graduates reported being aware of both physical and social separation 
between minoriiy and nonminoriiy students. This occurred most at schools 
with smaller minority enrollments, more full-time and residential stu- 
dents, and a more competitive atmosphere. While others have noted thai 
black students on white campuses prefer a degree of separation in their 
peer associations (Sowell, 1072; Centra, 1971). the graduates we inter- 
viewed expressed ambivalent altitudes about this apparently nuuual pro- 
cess of separation. 'You know, the campus is so big. And quite a few 
minorities arc finding themselves in one building, livcrs body socializes 
around this one area. 1 don i know how to explain this. It s feeling like you 
have to be around that area to fit," reported a Hispanic graduate. "The only 
thing that I guess was really difficult for me to understand was this 
segregation between blacks and whites there. You know, you had black 
activities and you had white activities. . . . Someiimcs it made me mad. and 
sometimes it didn't, " recalled an African American graduate. 

The effectiveness of scaling-down strategics, especially when they 
involved a degree of racial and ethnic separation, depended on the prevail- 
ing altitudes toward minorities on campus. Too often these attitudes 
involved low expectations, as previously described. The importance of 
obtaining active faculty support for improving the climate for minority 
student success was apparent from ihe comments of graduates, " l guess the 
positive thing I would say would l)e the professors. I had a lot of good 
professors who lotik a special interest in giving me the help I needed," said 
one African American gradual e. Though some of the teachers are not 
exactly proniinoriiy, 1 can t really think of anything they would have 
changed if 1 had been other than a minority." reported another. 

Through faculty bcha\ ior. it becomes apparent to minorities when a 
college wants them to succeed, although the support may be attributed to 
institutional self-interest. 'They try to keep you there They want every 
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freshman who comes to graduate. I clon'i know if ihai's good or bad, but 
ihcy warn lo see you graduate, not necessarily because ihey like you, but 
. . . so more students get degrees," an African American graduate said. 

While (he graduates did not paint rosy pictures of Utopian acceptance, 
most indicated that the climate of the institution attended was one in which 
minority students could succeed. "It was pretty much a melting pot, and 
everyone basicall)' got offered the same things. I don't really think there arc 
any particular problems that blacks have that anybody else might not 
have. . . . You still feel a little discrimination. It's not overt, but it's there. 
Those arc things that you ha\'e to just overcome." said one African 
American graduate. "I guess there's prejudice cvcr\\vlicrc, but 1 didn't find 
it overbearing, not enough to hurt mc," said another. 

Conclusion 

All first-generation students are uncertain climbers. Minority students in 
particular need ladders with c\'cr\' rung in place in order to provide ihcm 
with a fair opportunity for overcoming incomplete preparation, nonspecific 
educational objectives, and nontradiiional modes of college attendance. The 
necessary rungs include early intervention to strengthen preparation and 
improve educational planning, summer bridge programs, special oricnia- 
tion and registration, tailored financial aid programs, assessment and 
remediation, tutoring, learning laboratories, mentoring, intrusix e academic 
advising, and career development. These rungs help community colleges 
translate open access into a successful educational experience. 

Community colleges have long viewed first -gci. era I ion college-goers 
as a primary clientele. The importance that they attach to their teaching 
mission and their experience in working with undcrprcparcd majority 
students gives them an edge in promoting achievement among minority stu- 
dents with similar backgrounds. Bc)'ond first- and second-generation 
minority students with dillering preparations, there is a sizable pool of 
reasonably prepared minority adults for whom a job and family mantlale 
a noniraditional mode of attendance. 

This population is high risk. Providing them with the opportunity to 
achieve a degree requires close cooperation between two- and four-year 
colleges, as well as the assistance of a variety of state and community 
agencies. Offsetting the risks and difficulties of serving adults is the 
potential impact of their success on families and minority communities. 
Increasing the number of minority college graduates in traditional age 
groups has important long-run consequences for ihc social and economic 
viability of the nation. Increasing the number of college-educated minority 
parents and workers offers a short -run stralcg) for rekindling the American 
dream ft)r people who frequently believe it has passed them by. 
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Aduh firsl-gcncralkm sludous, like yoimga fml-gencnnion sludcnts, 
must conjront cultuml issues, but unlike ^he\r younger cohorts, these 
adults have established independent lives, wluch complicates their 
(raMsi(i()ti to college life. 



First-Generation Adult Students: 
In Search of Safe Havens 

L. Steven Zwerling 



To someone of my generation who began college teaching during the 
1960s, ihc typical student one encountered was tiic "uadiiional age," from 
eighteen lo iweniy-iwo. True, there were any nunilicr of " noniradiiional" 
students on campus, especially if you were on the faculty of a community 
college; such siudenis included returning Vietnam veterans, women whose 
children were old enough to allow them to begin or continue their college 
education ( "reiurning women"), dislocated workers seeking retraining, 
and so on. But the prcdominani campus clitnaie was sha|)ed by the values 
and life-styles of the young people who were its primary citizens. 

As a yoiuhfui faculty member, younger than thirty and therefore 
presumably still trustworthy, f-:ll part of the culture that was then so 
widely reported, a culture that among other things questioned all author- 
ity, including that of my college, along with its curriculum and its methods. 
Thus, when a number of the more "progressive" facuh\' became concerned 
about the many seemingly able students who slopped attending after a 
semester or two. we chose not lo join the grousing sessions in the faculty 
cafeteria that assigned all blame to the students but instead began to search 
for the Institutional factors that might be contributing to this terrible 
attrition. 

My Reeducation 

Frankly, I lu-edctl to be reetlucaietl. My formal (raining was in Hnglisli and 
comparative literature. 1 knew nothing about education itself — nothing 
about tlie history of schooling, about curriculum (except the local politics 
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of how to get a new course approved), or about whai sonic were calling the 
"hidden curriculum" or social functions of education. A quick immersion 
in the literature of schooling, especially thai of the critics — Kaiz (1968), 
Karabel (1972). Greer (1972), Aronowitz (1973). and Freire (1971)— led 
my colleagues and me to sense i ha tin spite of the egalitarian rhetoric and 
open-door policy of community colleges, they provided more the illusion 
of opportunity than the reality. As I began lo dig deeper into the writings 
about community colleges while I was working on my book. Second Best: 
The Crisis oj the G>Himiiiiitv College (1976), and particularly as I read the 
primary historical documents, including the early slate master plans for 
higher education in California and elsewhere, it became clear lo me that 
community colleges had come into being as much to divert students away 
from senior institutions, so that they could maintain selcciivc admissions 
practices, as to provide second-chance opportunities for the academically 
less successful. I also came on an early work by Burton Clark (I960) that 
saw the priniar)- role for the junior college lo be the "cooling out" of 
sliidcnls — that is. through counseling, lo convince the less successful tha. 
their lack of achievement was their own and not the institution's fault. This 
struck an all-too-familiar note: what Clark described rcmi? led me of 
practices 1 had long encountered on my own campus. From students, 1 had 
heard many stories, similar to the one Julia Lara recounts in this volume, 
of counselors and faculty members who had tried to get students to be 
"realistic." to lower their aspirations al the first sign of academic difficulty. 
Recognizing this pattern ultimately led my colleagues and mc to change 
our ways of working with students — lo attempt, instead, to "heal them up." 
to help them discover their true potential, and to maiiuain or raise their 
aspirations. All this is described in detail in Second Best. 

By 1976, then, my colleagues and 1, as well as others in community 
colleges around the country, were finding ways to work more effectively 
with the rather small numbers of students we encountered. Nevertheless, 
the national data on the academic progress of iwo-ycar college students 
indicalcd that a shrinking proportion of at-risk students were succeeding. 
As one measure of this, the transfer rate of low-income and minority 
sludcnls who were more and more found in comnumiiy colleges coniinued 
10 decline. In California, for example, where nearly 90 percent of minority 
students enrolled in college were found at community colleges, only 5 lo 
10 percent transferred, less than half the rate of white students. One clearly 
needed to look beyond ihe master plans and cooling-oui practices to seek 
reasons for this institutional ineffectiveness. 

My own reading took me next to the work of Howard London (1978). 
Lois Wcis (1985). and Richard Richardson wiih Elizabeth Fisk and Morris 
Okun (1983). In different ways, each wrote about how the institutional 
culture of the community college must be considered when thinking about 
how to work with at-risk students. London and W'eis showed how first-gen- 
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craiion sludenis from working-class backgrounds, in order to be successful, 
to achieve aspirations that might lake them away from their families and 
neighborhoods, needed to function in two worlds simultaneous!)' — thai of 
their parents and friends and that of the more cosmopolitan, middle-class 
college. Thus, ironically and sadly, success usually required a renegotiation 
of relationships with family and friends as students began to sec themselves 
differently; failure was often more ascribablc to an unwillingness to under- 
take this renegotiation than to any fundamental lack of ability or diligence. 

Richardson. Fisk, and Okun's (1983) examination of the academic 
culture of the community college revealed, in addition, thai between a 
demoralized faculty and students whose primar)* goal was to acquire basic 
information, there existed a sitcni agreement to lower intellectual demands 
so that neither instructors nor studenls would be taxed. This "levelcd- 
down ■ or rcmedialized environment, which valued rote learning more 
than analytical or critical thinking, enabled students to pursue the voca- 
tional goals that h?id become dominant on two-year college campuses, 
while allowing the faculty lo teach out their remaining years in relative 
comfort. Such a debased academic climate, however, greatly thwarted the 
chances of those students with higher academic aspirations — how could 
they receive the preparation they needed in order to transfer to a senior 
college? Richardson. Fisk. and Okun mused th u this culture of lowered 
expectations might well contribute to the dccliinng fortunes of community 
college transfer sludenis. 

U was obvious to those of us who encountered this new literature that 
we would have lo address these cultural issues directly, that in our 
counseling and advisement we would need to help first-generation stu- 
dcius find ways lo build bridges beiwcen the worlds they were rec[uircd to 
negotiate, and that in our work with faculty we would need to get them lo 
grapple wiih ways to enrich the academic climate. None of this seemed 
simple lo achieve, though a number of successful efforts of this kind are 
described in later chapters. 

Adult Students: The New Majority 

Also at aboui this time, it became clear that ihe familiar traditional student 
was no longer in the majority, thai ihe "non traditional ' adult, pan- time 
student wiih work and family responsibilities was more commonly fouiid 
on community college campuses. Indeed, few of the old descriptions of 
two-year colleges and their students pcriaincd: it was no longer possible to 
separate the traditional functions as neatly as it had been in the past into 
collegiate, career, compensatory, and community divisions. How could 
one classify an adull who attended inicrmiitenily. initially taking skills 
courses and then credit courses in business, who got an associate in applied 
science degree in computer technology, and eventually transferred to a 
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four-year college? In effect, this student fit into all four categories. How 
many students were actually taking two years to complete the two-year 
college? How many transfer students were actually transferring? How 
many terminal students were terminating? Indeed, evidence was accumu- 
lating that inore vocational students were transferring than academic 
students. Why on many campuses were there more reverse transfers than 
forward transfers? 

In this new communuy college, one thing remained unchanged: for 
those students with aspirations that included the eventual attainment of a 
bachelors degree, the likelihood that this would occur was still bleak. In 
fact, although there are few sets of meaningful data thai compare the 
academic success rates of adults with traditional-age students, the avail- 
able information docs indicate that part-time students, not surprisingly, 
fare considerably less well than full-time students. If one wishes to discover 
the causes for this lack of academic ])r ogress, all of the familiar reasons 
pertain, with one exception: the cultural tensions that complicate the lives 
of first-generation college-age students arc quite different from those that 
play on adults. 

Most of the cultural literature concerns itself with younger students — 
for example, in their ficldwork, London (1978) and Wcis (1985) have 
generally studied the lives of traditional-age students who arc the first in 
their families to go to college. Little is said about firsi-generaiion students 
who attend while working and raising families. From what can be gleaned 
from the literature and from the interviews I conducted with adult students 
in preparation for writing this chapter, there arc inklings of significant 
differences that educators need to consider as ihcy seek ways to help more 
of these students fulfill their aspirations. 

For younger firsl-gcncraiion college students, as we have seen, seeking 
u()ward tnobility usually involves risking the disapproval of family and 
friends who sec college attendance itself and the resulting taking on of new 
values and modes of behavior as a form of disloyalty! in London's words in 
Chapter One, such conflicts "inevitably call into question the vcr>* mcanmg 
of allegiance and love." 

For adult first-generation students who have already moved out of 
their parents' home, have been working full time, perhaps have begun a 
family of their own, and have come under the influence of educated role 
models in the world of work — in other words, for those who are now the 
more typical community college student — the direct cultural pressures 
that younger students feel on virtually a daily basis are greatly diminished. 
Indeed, in the literature and from my interviews, there is evidence that 
rather than experiencing a pull back toward the world of the old neighbor- 
hood, adult students are frccjucntly encouraged to pursue a higher educa- 
tion by their new friends at work, by their supervisors, and by their own 
children and spouses. 
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Lcl mc now present brief portrails of two aduU stucienis who exemplify 
this new reality as a way of furthering our understanding of ihcir lives and 
aspirations. In both cases, I have changed ihe sludcnis" names and some of 
the facts of their lives in order to prcscr\'c ihcir anonymity. 

Cynthia Brown. Cynthia Brown was born in Harlem forty years ago. 
Her mother died when she was quite young, and she was raised, along with 
her two brothers, by her father. She is the youngest child, and in her view, 
little was expected of her. Though she did well in elcmcntarv and high 
school, all her father envisioned for her was that she gci a job. Nor did she 
receive any cncouragcmcni to pursue her education from her teachers or 
friends. No one in the neighborhood was college bound, and Cynthia never 
gave college a thought. She felt fortunate when she was able to find a clerk's 
job at a bank after she graduated; she was, in fact, the first in her immediate 
famik to finish liigji school. 

The years moved along quickly. She did well at work, adding work 
friends to those from the neighborhood where she continued to live in an 
apartment ol her own. Wiicn she was twenty-seven, she had a son who 
brought her great joy. Her father and brothers remained close by, as did her 
nieces and nephews. Cynthia lived in tlie midst of a loving extended family 
and considered herseli" blessed as she saw many with whom she had grown 
up drift into fruslralion and despair. 

Bui as her son grew older, inevitably turning to friends for basic 
companionship, Cynihia found herself with more time to think about her 
own fortimes. At work, though she advanced somewhat and was begimiing 
to make "good money." she saw others with more formal education, people 
she had "broken in" when they were hired, move past her into the better 
positions. Thus, about five years ago, cmircly op her own, Cynthia began 
to consider college. "I began to think that I wanted to make something else 
of nij life. Frankly, I wanted to be in a position to gel promoted, to make 
more money, maybe be able lo get a hell cr job at another bank, even though 
I was happy where I was. i realized that a college degree on the resume was 
what 1 needed." 

As many people at the hank assumed she already had been to college, 
she was initially embarra.sscd to discuss her emerging plans with anyone 
there. Two of her nieces, however, had gone lo college, and she fell 
comfortable talking with them. They were very encouraging. Still, she was 
reluctant to bring the idea up with cither her father or brothers, even 
though if she decided lo "lake the plunge," she would have lo call on them 
to sit with her son an evening or two a week when she was in class. She is 
not sure even today, when she rcllccts back, why she could not bring herself 
lo raise this issue with her immcdiaie family; perhaps ii was the residue of 
feeling not encouraged when she was younger. She did, though, eventually 
hnd a way to open the subject and at the .same time to test herself: she 
enrolled in a computer training course in a trade school. Allhough il was 
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nol discussed at the time, she believed that her father and brothers 
approved, as it was an appropriate thing for her to do. given the nature of 
her job and her abilities. It would also allow her lo sec if she could manage 
working and going to school at the same time. 

She exceeded her expectations and, as a result, began to broach the 
subject of applying lo college both with her family and her supervisor at 
work. She was surprised to find ilicm all supportive. For the first time in 
her life, her father told her he was proud of her, and her supenisor 
indicated that he had all along thought of her as "college material ' and tliat 
if she completed an associate degree in a business-related subject, he would 
arrange for her to be promoted. 

And enroll Cynthia did. Quickly, liowcvcr, there were problems at 
home, in the office, and in the neighborhood. Of greatest concern was the 
reactionof her son, now thirteen. He was the least supportive of her family. 
"His attitude changed. He didn't tell me directly, but there was an air of 
tension in the house. 1 think he was a Mtlle jealous of all the lime 1 was 
spending in class and with my homework. I wished that he had understood 
thai I was doing it in pan for him. that I was trying to set an example by 
going to college, by doing all the reading I was required lo do. In the past 
all I ever read were magazines. I was hoping that some of it would rub off 
on hini. So far 1 haven't seen much chai\ge. but I have to keep at it lecausc 
I have to ha\'C my life even if it makes my son a liiile unhappy." 

Among her friends in the office and among her high school friends in 
the neighborhood, Cynihia began lo feel estranged. She sensed that she was 
changing, especially as the result of her reading, and some of ihem clearly 
resenied il. She was movmg beyond them. She longed lo be able to iliscuss 
what she was discovering, but when she tried, it didn't work: "l wanted to 
talk about my reading, but they turned away, and now it hurts to say it but 
I find myself losing interest in them." There were a few friends who had 
gone to college, two at work particularly, to whom Cynihia grew closer and 
who provided a continuous stream of encouragement. "My supervisor, loo. 
is keeping an eye on hew I'm doing and keeps telling me ihal as the result 
of some early retirements there may be room for mc to move up. " 

For Cynihia and for many women of her background and generation, 
it was nol unusual as a youngster not lo be encouraged to go to college or 
to think ahoui a career, and it was not unusual for Cynthia and for others 
like her not lo break away from the expecialions of their families or the 
larger cullure in which they grew up. There were loo many boimdaries lo 
cross, too many people to confront even to contemplate a different path. 
As with so many, she needed lo find and lest herself laier in life in the world 
outside her family and neighborhood before she ould even say to her peers 
that she wanted something different. Unlike her younger colleagues at 
college, Cynthia, as an adult, as someone who had cbtablished a life that 
bridged ihc two worlds lhai dclmcd her. was able lo redefine herself and 
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find ways lo explain herself lo family and friends, in the end receiving ihcir 
encouragement and support. 

Sclma Rodriguez. Selma Rodriguez was born in Puerto Rico foriy-iwo 
years ago, the sixth of seven children. When she was a toddler, the family 
moved to New York City, sealing in the South Bronx. As Sclma says, it 
wasn't called the South Bronx at that lime but was nearly as bad then as it 
was "discovered" to be two decades later. Neither of her parents completed 
elementary school, and it was years before they w ere able lo engage in even 
a basic conversation in English. As the second )oungcsi. Sclma was 
fortunate when it came time for her to begin school; her parents were doing 
a iinle better, and they were able to afford the tuition to send her to 
parochial school. She fared reasonably well and was able to continue in 
Catholic high school, but she didn't score high enough on the admissions 
lest to be ])laced on the academic track as her English skills were not yet 
well enough developed. Instead, she found herself, along with all the other 
Hispanic students, in the commercial program. Depending on how well 
one did, it was possible lo switch onto the academic track; although Selma 
was perhaps doing well enough, she had neither the inclination nor did she 
receive the encouragement from family or teachers to think about it. In 
fact, with the exception of her second-year English teacher, not one of her 
other teachers ever did more than give her grades — no one passed along 
conmiems or suggestions about liow she might do better work. 

Things were not much different at home or in the neighborhood. None 
of her friends or relatives even thought about college, "li wasn i something 
that was discussed. Also, being female at ihat time, wc weren't encouraged 
to excel in school. Most of the girls in my family gen married right out of 
high school. 

"Actually, you didn't even expect lo work. You were just to slay home. 
You did know there was something better out there — to earn enough 
money to be able to move lo a better neighborhood." 

Sclma. however, did not gel married until later, and out of necessity she 
went to work. This was not new for her; she had been working pan lime 
since she was fifteen. After three years as a secretary in a brokerage house, 
she got married. Her husband was in ihc air force and was scni to South 
C^arolina. There she immediately got pregnant and gave birth to the first of 
her I wo children. About two years later, they moved back to New York 
City. Her husband had left the ser\ icc, and Selma stayed hotnc for the next 
three years, raising the children while her husband went to college on the 
Gl bill. 

When the children were a little older and her husband had completed 
his degree, Sclma went back to work as a teachers assistant at a nearby 
child-care ccnler. This got her thinking about the possibility of college for 
herself, " l loved working with the children and enjoyed the idea of having 
that title, 'teacher.' I thought it would be a goal to accomplish. 1 talked with 
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the teacher I worked with, and she was very encouraging. 1 rem cm her her 
saying. 'You can do it.' 1 hadn r ever liioughl about it. Tlic only time anyone 
had encouraged mc was years ago during high school when I had an interest 
in drawing. I'd show something to my father and he never discouraged me 
nol to conn'mif" {emphasis added). 

Sclma's hushand also offered encouragement and agreed to lake on 
additional responsibilities at home so that she could attend classes and do 
homework. By now most of her immediate family had eitlier returned to 
Puerto Rico or scattered to other stales. Only her youngest brother and one 
of her sisters remained in the area, and they were both supportive. Indeed, 
a number of years aficr Selma had begun college, they both started taking 
courses, she believes, largely as a result of her experiences. Her children, 
too, provided essential assistance, never once making her feel guilty that 
she was less available to them. Inr'ccd. as the \'ears of Selma s schooling 
stretched out. both her children entered college and her husl)and rciurned 
to school to work on his master's. She recalls many evenings when all four 
ol them sat around the kitchen table studying together. 

But college was difficult for her. Though she did well, managing to get 
on the deans list a couple of times, and though she has completed an 
associate degree and is ten credits shy of her bachelor s in communications, 
Selma is and always has been "petrified" every time she goes to a class, "l 
don't understand it. ll must somehow be rooted in nic tliat I can t do well. 
Even when I get a good grade I find reasons to e.\plain it away — either the 
course was cas\' or the instructor look pit\- on nic. 1 would love to find a 
way to get some kind of a.ssurance thai it s because of me. " 

Some of her old friends from high school days arc ambivalent about her 
success. One in particular keeps asking, " Aren't you tired? Arc you sure you 
want to do this?" Selma senses that this friend really doesn'i want her lo 
continue, that she fears she will lose her. "I tell her, "I want lo do ii. I have 
to do it.' " 

She also realizes ntm*, maii\ years later, that she was by no means solely 
responsible for nol thinking about or pursuing a college education earlier. 
She sccb "outside forces ' to he the primary deterrent. "Prom some of my 
classes and from the reading I've done. I think little was expected of tne 
because I'm a woman and Hispanic. Us not that I felt prejudice directly; ii's 
more that that's the way things were. I had lo figure out how lo make my 
own way. " 

Like Cynthia Brown, Sclnia Rodriguez indeed needed lo make her own 
wa\'. She, loo, needed to estal^iish a world apart as a base from which lo 
begin to \ iew herself in new wa\s. i-rom this safe haven she was able to 
consider new possibilities lor herself, allowing herself lo come under the 
influence ofadults who had created lives for ihemscivcs that were difrereni 
from any she had witnessed at home or in the neighborhood. But it was nol 
entirely without cosl. Though she received essential support Ironi her 
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husband and children, she was clearly in ihe process of being estranged 
from the last of her childhood friends. And as she crossed irrevocably into 
the world of the educated, she remained riddled by self-doubt and uncer- 
tain about the meaning ofher accomplish men is. She is, though, committed 

lo cominuing the jiri^ccss. acknowledging that she now knows how much 
more she needs and wants to know and how sheltered she used to be. 

Working with Adult Students 

If firsi-generaiion adult students appear to be able to function in two 
worlds more effectively than younger students do. why then do so many 
still not complete ihcir studies? And what can wc do to help more of them 
succeed? There arc at least tl.rec things we can do as educators, based on 
our understanding of their realities: first . wc should reexamine some of our 
assumptions about what constitutes a meaningful curriculum; second, wc 
should lake another look ai the appropriateness of some of our teaching 
methods; and third, we would be wise to reconsiclei some of ihe ways in 
which wc advise and counsel our adult students. 

As part-time, iniermiiteni students, adults experience the curriculum 
disjointcdiy. taking periodic courses, stopping in and out of school, some 
terms enrolling in one course and others in two or three. At most commu- 
nity colleges where the general education component of the curriculum 
tends to lack a superstructure, where course substitutions and "guided 
eleciivcs" arc everywhere allowed, and where advanced courses are rarely 
offered, it is virtually impossible to get a coherent education. As adult 
students are more likely than their more youthful counterparts to be 
seeking a coherent education as part of ilieir search for meaning in their 
lives (as well as for degrees and training), man)- give up in frustration when 
coherence seems impossible to attain. We should, therefore, explore ways 
to organize general education requirements, at least, into coherent clusters 
of inierdisciplinar\- courses thai center around themes and that can stand 
alone as well as cohere. Wc should also consider offering them in "execu- 
tive" formal.s — that is, in efficiently organized blocks of time so that time- 
pressured adults can fit them into their lives. Two good examples of this 
kind of approach can be louiid in Miami-Dade's core curriculum and the 
nXCIIL program at I'ordham I'l •. ersity. 

Nc.xl. we should reexamine ou/ teaching methods. If as Richardson, 
risk, and Okun (1083) found and as 1 discussed earlier, the academic 
environment of many community colleges has been leveled down, if 
instructors are teaching for and rewarding rote learning, athills who enroll 
in large part to search for meaning and redefinition will be driven away in 
frustration. Thus, particularly for our adult students who enroll for genera- 
tive rather than instrumental reasons, we need a pedagogy that emphasizes 
critical and analytical thinking, a methodology that values the pursuit of 
understanding, not just information and skills. 
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Finally, we need to seek more appropriate ways to advise and counsel 
aduli sludcnls, especially ihosc who arc the first in their families to go lo 
college. To do this, we need to know more about the journeys already 
undertaken by the Cynthia Browns and Selnia Rodriguezes — where ihcy 
come from, the worlds they have negotiated . the distances they still have 
to traverse. Here 1 am attracted lo Jack Mezirows (1978) notion of 
perspective transformation, a process through which adults, preferably 
with our assistance, explore the meaning of their personal histories and 
discover that if they do not exert some effort, they may find themselves 
trapped in those histories, destined to live them lo conclusions not of their 
own devising. It should be encouraging to us that the adult students we are 
likely to meet arc already far along in this process; ihcy would not have 
returned lo school olhci^wise. We merely encounter them at a certain point 
in (heir journey. Our job. I believe, is lo validate what ihcy have accom- 
plished thus far, encourage them to continue, and icach out actively to 
them if ihcy falter. 
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People of color arc often changed by higher education, but now 
iuslilulUms thcmsiclvcs mum change in order to accommodate 
culturally diverse student populations. 



From the Barrio lo the Academy: 
Revelations of a Mexican American 
"Scholarship Girl" 

Laura I. Raidon 



h was during my first year of graduate school at the University of Michigan, 
faraway from ihc Laredo, Texas, barrio w licre 1 spent my youth, thai 1 read 
Richard Rodriguez's ( 1975) poignant cssa)-, "Going Home Again: The New 
American Scholarship Boy." Readinglhissit>ry of how the academy changes 
foreigners who enter its culture (more than it is chaiigcd by ihcm) inspired 
a powerful cmoUonal response in iiic. My own odysscy through higher 
education had taken mealongan unusual path — from a community college 
10 one of the nation s most prestigious research universities. IZngaged in 
Rodriguezs revealing thoughts and feelings in a dark librar\* reading room, 
wluch I presumed to be much like the British Museum where Rodriguez 
h J worked on his dissertation, I, loo, began lo experience, although nol 
quilc fully understand, ihc pain ihai comes from culiural separation. I 
began to think about how the rewards of academic success were in stark 
conflict with most of my past. And I began to empathize with the portrait 
lhai Rodriguez had read aboui in Richard Uoggarl's (1970) Uses of Lit- 
eracy — the image of a scholarship boy who can attain academic success 
only if he replaces allegiance to his native culiuie with loyalty to a new 
academic culture. "'In the end ... he must choose between the two worlds: 
if he intends to succeed as a student, he must, literally and figuratively, 
separate himself from his family, with its gregarious life, and find a quiet 
place to he alone with iiis tlioughts. . . . For the loss he might otherwise feel, 
the scholarship I)oy substitutes an enormous enthusiasm for nearly every- 
thing having lo do with school " (Rodriguez, 1975, p. 17). 
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To become an academic success. Rodriguez, loo, had learned thai he 
must sever his tico with the past. For example, he discovered thai he had 
10 forget the Spanish language in favor of EngUsh. He began to beheve that 
assimilation into the mainstream cuhurc was the key to total success. He 
described the regrets his parents had about how cducaiion had changed 
him and had "put big ideas into his head/ He recounted the anguish of 
feeling uncomfortable with his parents when he went lioinc with his 
newfound identity. What had been intimate conversations now became 
polite intcr\-iews. 

The parallels between Rodriguez and me were obvious. Both of us had 
Me.vican American parents who wanted their children to have a better life 
than they did. Our parents had never acquired a firm command of the 
English language but understood that learning linglish was essential for 
social advancement. Nonetheless, my parents did not understand what 
higher education could offer (or even takeaway), as they had only received 
a second- and third-grade education. Both Rodriguez and I were unique 
within our families. Rodriguez had conducted research to obtain a Ph.D. 
in English Renaissance literature, and I was working on a doctorate in 
higher education administration. As the first in my family to take this long 
journey into the mystifying world of higher education. I asked myself, it 
Rodriguez was the new .American "scholarship boy," was 1 the new 
American "scholarship girl"? Did 1 really need lo reject my past in order to 
attain success in the present? Was there some way in which to reconcile 
days gone by with my contemporary experiences? 

For the young scholar who first experiences academic shock — a feel- 
ing of alienation that moves the student from concrete lo abstract experi- 
ence and that lakes the student from an old culture that is vastly different 
in tradition, style, and values to a new workl of unfamiliar intellectual 
conventions, practices, and assumptions — these questions arc not easily 
answered. 1 did not know at the lime that the barometer the academy uses 
to differentiate the academic elite from the mediocre is precisely the 
measure of how well young scholars negotiate academic shock. If the 
student, like Rodriguez, silences the past and humbly wails to be confirmed 
into the co mm unity of scholars, the academy swiftly offers its greatest 
rewards. If ihe student persists in using past experience to affirm himself 
or herself, not only do rewards become more difficult lo attain but the 
student is also riddled with the guilt, pain, and confusion thai arise from 
daring to live simultaneously in two vastly different worlds wiiile being 
fully accepted in neither. 

My Own Journey 

My early beginnings are in stark^conirast with my present. Recently, as 1 
was being recruited for a facullyi position at a soutliwestern university, 1 
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was told thai I was one of ihc inosi markeiable Hispanic remalcs in the field 
of higher education. I sometimes wonder how 1 merii such |iraisc. My trip 
from the harrio to the academy has hardly been silky smooth. I still 
remember the first time 1 actually made a decision to attend college. 1 was 
ihirieen and in the eighth grade when a counselor came to my English class 
and announced that on that day wc had to make a decision about whether 
wc were going lo be on the academic or the vocational track. When I asked 
the counselor to explain the difference, she forihrightly explained that the 
academic track was for those who were going to college and that the 
vocational track was for those who planned lo get a job after high school 
graduation. 1 had alwa\'s dreamed of being a teacher, so the choice was an 
easy one for me. I remember going home thai afternoon and proudly telling 
my mother of my decision. Her response triggered the first painful feelings 
of academic shock. Dismayed and frustrated, she said, "Esfds loca. Como 
picusas ir al cokgio s' nadic dc nucstra familia ha ido? liso para las ricos." 
(You're crazy. Hov/ cm you think of going lo college if no one in the family 
has? That is for the rich.) For my mother, the choice would have been clear. 
In our family going to college was not an option; it never had been and it 
never would be. Higher education belonged to the elite, the wealthy, and 
we clearly were not in that group. 

My pain and disappointment did not, however, interrupt my plans. 1 
persisted in following my dream, and on graduating from high school 1 
promptly enrolled in my local community college. Little did 1 know then 
that despite its self-proclaimed magnanimous goal of being a "people's 
college," the community college has also served lo gheitoizc people of 
color. In general, llispanics, Nati\'c Americans, and African Americans 
tend to enroll in community colleges as opposed to four-year institutions. 
People like mc, whom Madrid (1990) describes as flor dc licrra (plants 
whose roots do not go deep), arc not likely to enter higher education 
through the front door. Wc do not apply lo wealthy liberal arts colleges or 
to institutions whose prestige is unquestioned. With Madrid, 1 believe that 
most students like me enter higher education through its windows, only to 
find that all around us are walls that keep us secluded and marginalized. 
Nonetheless, Laredo Junior College became for mc the first access point lo 
the world of higher education. 

Al Laredo lunior College 1 found both the comforts and discomforts of 
attending college with my friends; wc were not only uncertain about our 
future but perplexed about what it would take to succeed in this new world 
of higher education. It was here, in this illusory intcllcciual oasis of the 
Laredo community, that 1 experienced some of the sensations of academic 
shock, as I faced new academic demands and tried to reconcile my new 
world with my old culture. 1 knew thai my mother was feeling angry and 
frustrated with my tenacious desire to go to college, although we never 
really talked about it. It was a subject that was broached in different ways. 
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She would explain iliai she was tired of being a waiiress. She would be 
irritable that she had to work night shifts in order lo sustain the family (my 
two sisters and mc). I knew that for her the ideal daughter would promptly, 
after graduating from high school, get a job so that her mother would not 
have to work an)'morc. Even today I often find myself trying lo make up 
for the fact that 1 did not fit this ideal vision. 

My friends at Laredo Junior College not only shared my family's 
experience of economic hardship but ihey also seemed lost in this new 
svorld of abstraction. Suddenly, our professors expected us, with no 
guidance, to have clarity about our vague dreams and goals, lo express 
ourselves in rational, analytic forms, and lo pul aside our personal anxielies 
and frustrations so that we could be successful college studenls. 

The few of us who tried to transfer to an institution away from home 
experienced the pain and conflict of academic shock even more acutely. 
My parents told nic that if I must transfer. 1 should go to a nearby 
institution. I felt, however, that 1 needed to get further away, to experience 
someihingdraniatically different. The pull of the academy was overwhelm- 
ing. During niy sophomore year, due lo poor counseling. I found both that 
it was too (ate to apply to a four-year institution and that my local 
community college was not offering any more courses in my program of 
study (English and journalism education). Feeling the need to slay on track 
and continue my studies. 1 transferred to San Antonio College. It was here, 
150 miles away from home, that [ first experienced the loneliness that often 
overcomes scholarship boys and girls. In this community college, I fell 
isolated and disconnected. None of my professors were minority, and the 
other Mexican American siudcntsalso seemed lost and alienaled. 1 fell that 
my while professors did not recognize my academic potential. None made 
any special effort to encourage mc lo perform at my bcsl. In San Anlonio, 
I not only felt alienated from my family but I found tnyself being perceived 
differently by them. Living away from home was, indeed, changing mc. To 
cope, I found comfort in reading, and 1 was especially intrigued by what 1 
read for my philosophy class. Yet 1 never talked about Sartre or Plato with 
any of my family members. These new ideas seemed to belong only within 
the confines of the collegiate environment. Subconsciously. I must have 
felt that ihe language of college did not belong in my family life. The two 
were .separate and incompatible. Rcflccling on new learning while al the 
same lime coping wilh the feeling of not belonging made me more 
introverted. 

When I transferred again lo the University of Houston, ihc pain of 
.separation became even greater. My mother, wanting to be certain thai 1 
was living in a safe place, look the long bus trip with mc to Houston. She 
wept when I told iier that 1 had gotten a gram, iliai I had a dormitory room, 
and (hat everything would he all right. It was in Houston thai I came face 
lo face with being a minority. Academic shock was compounded by ethnic 
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and racial shock. In Laredo, a community of over 90 pcrccni Mexican 
Americans, we were all the same, but here 1 was keenly aware of being 
different. At the University of Koiision in 1968, during ihe thick of racial 
and social unrest, there were few Mexican American or black students. 1 
met no Mexican American professors, and there was only one black faculty 
member who taught journaUsm on a part-time basis. My dorm roommates 
were white, but despite our differences, we learned from each other and 
became good friends. Coping with academic hfe was difficult and exacer- 
bated by my separation from my family and culture. When I would call my 
mother and explain how busy 1 was, she would encourage me to come 
home and give up everything. "Veiitc, hija " (Corne back daughter), she 
would say. >« dcja todo cso" (and leave ever) thing behind). It was her 
motherly duty to protect her child from the unknown. 

When I graduated from college. 1 wanted to stay and teach in Houston, 
but my parents insisted 1 return to Laredo. "You have much education, ' my 
father explained, "but you lack experience, ' emphasizing that experience 
was necessary for coping with real life. Once I asked my mother why she 
resisted my leaving home lo be by myself. "Toi^o micdo, hija" (I am afraid, 
daughter), she would say. When 1 asked her what she was afraid of. she 
simply responded. "No $c" (1 don't know). I sensed that deep in my 
mother's soul she felt resentful about how this alien culture of higher 
education was polluting my values and customs. 1, in turn, was afraid that 
I was becoming a stranger to her. a stranger she did not quite understand, 
a stranger she might not even like. 

Connections with I he Past 

Today, I am asked to speak to educators about people like me, people of 
color who come lo the academy as strangers in a strange land. And often 
what intrigues them most is not what 1 have to say about how education 
can best serve these students but how my own journey progressed. "How 
did you succeed?" they ask. if you succeeded, why can t others?" While 
these questions are oftet; asked out of genuine curiosity and concern. I 
soincMmes become irritated because they seem to me to be tied to the belief 
that if only siudcnis like me were not lazy, if only they would shed their 
past, if only they would be iridy Iciyai and dedicated lo schooling, ihcy. too, 
could succeed. "Pure" academics who subscribe to Euro-centered rational- 
ism and objectivity do not wish to read personal, emotion.il. or intuitive 
essays like mine tiiat focus on the past. To ihcm, these recollections arc. at 
best, primitive and self-serving and. at worst, romanticized nonsense. True 
scholarship "boysand girls' woidd focus on objcciivc modes of expression, 
on the present and future, and if the past must be recallrd, it must be only 
as something that should be left behind or neatly put av.-ay. To succeed we 
must assimilate, become one of "them, " and learn wlvM Rodriguez (1975) 
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calls "the great lesson of school "-— thai in order lo have a public identity, 
wc must use only English, for if Spanish or other foreign languages are 
employed, feelings of public scparaiencss will be reinforced. The academy 
is set up so that students most likely to succeed are those that can 
successfully disconnect from the past and turn over their loyalty to the 
conventions and practices of the academy. Yet, academic success can be 
attained without total disconnection, and many educators either do not 
want to accept this or fail to recognize this. 

Certainly there are many times now when I feel alienated from the 
world from which I came. What keeps me separate are my education, 
where i live, who my new friends are. my career, my values, and my 
command of the English language. For seven years ! lived away from the 
Southwest. When 1 lived in Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
1 was invariably asked what a person like me was doing, living in the South 
away from my culture. But i have never been totally separate, and I never 
realiv will be or want to be. Leaving Texas led to a deeper appreciation of 
the world from which I came, to an enhanced understanding of other 
cultural values and ideologies, and to a stronger commitment to conduct- 
ing research that could help two- and four-year colleges enhance the 
educational cxpcricnceof students of color. I have learned that the past is 
alwa)S with me. What connects me to my pas! is what gives me my 
idenl'iiy—niy command of the Spanish language, the focus of my research, 
my old friends, and my heritage. What makes Laura Rcndon an individual 
is not only who she is now but what happened lo her along the way. What 
gives nic strength is my newfound ability to trust and follow my own 
natural style and to encourage others to do the same. 

Lessons lo Be Learned 

What is in be learned from a Mexican American scholarship girl/woman 
who felt iiucnse pressure lo assimilate into the academy and who is now 
a university professor who publishes in juried journals, attends meetings 
comprised predominantly of white males, and addresses predominantly 
white audiences? I contend that the most important lesson to be learned 
is 110/ that higher education must increase access for new scholarship "boys 
and girls" or must offer them better financial aid packages, more role 
models, and better counseling and mentoring. These standard solutions, 
while important, do not focus on the larger and more important issue, 
which is thai higher education must begin to ihink in new ways about what 
constitutes intellectual development and about whether the traditional 
manner with which education prepares new students is appropriate for 
people of color as well as for white women and men. The model that higher 
cducalicui now hallows is based on what the auilmrs of Woinni s U'fi.v.s oj 
Kiioiving (Bclenky. Clinchy. Goldberger. and Tarulc. 1 986) describe as the 
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•mascuUnc myih. " tn tliis model, ihc scholarship boy/man is ad milted into 
ihc fralcrniiy of pinvcrful kiiowers only when he has learned to think in 
complex, abstract ways, when he has learned to recognize that past 
experience is a source not of strength hul of error. Once ceriilicd as a 
thinker who thinks like 'them," students have learned that douhi precedes 
belief. The great lesson learned is thai separation leads to academic power. 

This parachgm validates the [loriraii of the "scholarship boy" with 
which Richard Rodriguez identified, if this model most appropriately 
describes the course ofmalc intellectual development, where conrirmaiion 
10 a community of scholars is calculated to occur only at the end of a 
program of siucly. then so he it. But 1 believe this model is not appropriate 
for women or for people of cohir. For us, it is imporiaiu that from the 
hcginning of our college career, our professors express iheir sincere belief 
I hat we are capable of learning and can be taught to learn. Often we enter 
higher education consumed with self-doubt. We doubt our intellectual 
ca|iacil\'; wc question whclhcr we really bcknig in the academy; wc doubt 
whether our research interests are really valid. This doubt is reinforced by 
the subtle yet powerful messages that higher education institutions com- 
municate. For example, we hear loud and clear 'hat only white men can do 
science and math, thai only the best and the brightest deserve to be 
educated, that white students arc inherently smarter than nonwhttes. and 
that allowing people of color to enter a college diminishes its academic 
quality. 

W hen I entered the University of Michigan, I remember being ovcr- 
wlielmed by its intellectual elhos. I recall listening lo my white graduate 
student counlerparis talk about their undergraduate experiences in liberal 
arts colleges and prestigious universnies that aj) pea red to be of higher 
quality than the institutions I had attended. I wondered whether 1 could 
compete with lhe.se students whose experiences were so different from my 
own. One white woman graduate sludeni actually found the ciuuage to 
reveal her stereotyped views of Hispanics and said, "Vou know. Laura, 
you're pretty smart. I ll have lo admit that when 1 first met you. I thought 
you were kind of dumb ' Higher education often requires luu only that 
students he humble but that they tolerate humiliation. I remember wanting 
lo study C hicant^s in connnunity colleges and wonilering if the focus of my 
research would typecast me as a unidinicnsional (and therefore less 
\\orlhy) .scholar, capable of studying, writing, and thinking onlv about 
minority issues. I also wondei ed why, even when 1 had peneiraled the walls 
of an esleemed university. 1 conlmued lo focus my research on community 
colleges. I remember one oi my Iriends telling nie. •"Why are you studying 
connuunil\ colleges? I mean, comnuuiity colleges — who cares?" He did 
not understand that I cared hecal.^e coninumity colleges were where 
people like nio were gaining access t<i higher education, antl because, 
unlike me. many ol these people entered college, got nowhere, and leh. 
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Nonciheless. I asked myself why I wasn't breaking away from this niche 
and studying other kinds of institutions. 

My story's lesson is that it is not onl\- siudciiis wlio nuisl adapt to a new 
culture but insiiiutions that nuisi aik>w ihcinselvcs to be changed by 
foreign cuhurcs. A few years ago. I read Gaiarza s (1970) perspective on 
institutional dcviancy. Institutions become deviant , he expkiincd, when 
they Inflici pain on individuals, when they begin lo depart from their moral 
and statutory coniniiimcnj. There is no doubt in my mind that iiighcr 
education has inflicied great j)ain on students of color. 

To become academic success stories we must endure humiliation, 
reject old values and traditions, mistrust our experience, and disconnect 
with our past. Ironically, the academy preaches freedom of thought and 
expression bui demands submission and loyally. Scholarship "boys and 
girls ' are left only with whai Rodriguez ( 1982) calls hunger of memory," 
a nostalgic longing for the past — the laughter of relatives, the beautiful 
intimacy of the Spanish language, the feeling of ck ncss \vi:h one s own 
parents. 

How can institutions change? It is my belief that institutions must 
consider past experience, language, and culture as sirengdis lo he re- 
spected and woven into the fabric of knowledge production and dissemi- 
nation, not as deficits that must be devalued, silenced, and overcome. We 
need lo validaie studenls* capacities lor intellectual development al ihe 
beginning, not at the end. of their academic careers. This means that early 
on \vc must communicate that siudenis of color arc capable of academic 
thoughi and expression and thai we believe and irust that ihcir experience 
will guide them as they develop their intellectual capacities. An ideal 
classroom is one in which the teacher allows students lo write about their 
culture and experiences, where ihe learning climate encourages crcaliviiy 
and freedom of expression, where teachers help students sec the connec- 
tion belw ecu what is (aught and what is experienced in real life. \Vc must 
find ways lo change the linear model of leaching, where knowledge flows 
only from teacher to student. Instead, we must k)cus on collaboraiive 
learning and dialogue that promotes critical thinking, imcrpreiaiion. and 
diversity of opinion. 

\\V nuisi set high standards, while helping siudenis to reach them. 
Most faculi) lail to give students ihc support ihey need in order to break 
free from belief systems thai siifle their cieaiiviiy. Tor example, many 
noniradilional siudenis who come to college believe ihey cannot succeed, 
that iheir academic skills are not well developed, that they cannot compete 
with other siudenis. ihat ihcir pcrspeciives are not valued in college, and/ 
or that they will be "jusi a number" in college. 

When I lalk with college faculiy. I ofien hear how ihcy are tired of 
spoon-feeding students, how (hey have had to lowc r llieir siandards. how 
students aren't moiivaled. how siudenis don'i care. Vci when 1 tell them 
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lhai I hey musi help and nuruirc iliesc studcms, liicy balk. Most faciiliy 
believe that eollcgc si'stlcms should be held accouniablc for ihcir own 
actions, no mailer wiiai ihcir past experience has been. While there is some 
I ruth 10 this, I agree with the aiuhors of Wonir/is U'ms of Knowing i Belciiky, 
Clinchy, Goldbcrgcr. and Tarulc. 1 986) ihai \vc need lo find ways of caring 
ihai make the ones wc care for stronger rather than weaker, faking care 
need noi ncccssariK- equate to taking over. W c need to create ways lo look 
after our students so that they may develop the strength needed to assume 
responsibility for their own learning. 

Most important, we must stop inflicting pain on students b\ demean- 
ing and tle\ aluing their past. If I had allowed myself to be molded into a 
student w ho rejects her past in order to attain success, I never would have 
i^ecn able to give something back that would strengthen my community. 
Recently. I decided to return to the Southwest, in large part ti> be closer to 
the people and the issues to which I am most commiticd. My academic 
success has made my parents proud of mc. even when thc\- don't fully 
understand what 1 do or what 1 write. .A,nd I am most proud of them for 
enduring an often agonizing experience with me. 

Today we are witnessing the iknvcr of diversity. Ifhigher education has 
up until now been able to \ alidaic scholarship "box s and girls" only when 
they have paid the iiigh price of disconnection with their culture, it will 
become Increasingly difficult to cominue to do so. fliere arc tnorc and 
more of us (including white men and women) who are not buying into this 
flawed model of academic success. In liic 19i)0s, as our numbers nuiliiply. 
our power grows. If the acadcnn refuses to change, we will change it. \Ve 
will claim ihc curriculinn. for we ha\c alwa\s been a part of history, 
science, math, music, art. and literature. We will change teaching and 
learning lo accommodate diversity. W e w ill find our voice and use it to 
assert our rights and control our destiny. 

I do not hunger for the past: ii is always w ith mc. Instead. I yearn for 
the future and believe that the time will come when higher education will 
be .served by caring faculty, counselors, and atiministraiors w ho know that 
they must do. not what is "politically ci»rreci, ' but what is inorallv and 
cthicr."y the right thing. .Many more like mc will come to partake ol the 
academy, classic .scholarship men and women w ho leave home to liiid 
success in an alien land. We will change the academy, even as I he academv 
changes us. And tnore and more of us will experience academic success— 
with few. if any. regrets. 
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One LiUinn student found ways lo build a hiidgc bclwrcn her 
iradilioiud world and iluH oj a modem, anmopolilan college. 



Reflections: Bridging Cultures 



jitUa Lara 



Thiriccii \Oiirs luwe elapsed since 1 was a college student, firsl at a 
comimmiiy college and laier in a pri\ aic cliic norihcasicrn college. As I 
look back at the centra! issues that shaped my experiences during those 
years, two ihenics best typify this period of my lite: transition .uid margin- 
ality. The iransiiion from a familiar, reassuring, and iradilional Latino 
culture to the unknown and unpredictable world of modern North Ameri- 
can college life placed me in a marginal situation relative lo both cultures. 
On the one hand, my experiences in college changed me in ways not fidl)" 
understood by my family; on the other, many people on campus were 
unable to acknowledge and accept lyy cultural, linguistic, and racial 
reality. In this chapter, I share thoughts about ihc stales of transition and 
marginalily thai I experienced during the college years. 

Life at Community College 

Going lo college as an innnigrant student did not at fiist create emotional 
stress or lension between my family and myself. This was because I began 
my college career at a conununily college. As a comnuuer student, going 
to and from the community college campus was not very different from 
going to antl from high school. I came home every afternoon and parlici- 
paied m the same family activities thai 1 had while in high school, and 1 
continued to conform lo my lamily's expectations, i'rom ihcir point of 
view, not nutch had changed. 

Although niy parents knew lit lie about conmi unity colleges and the 
students they served, they were proud thai I had been accepted. They (and 
1) saw ihc conmumiiy college as an opporiuniiy. My father, with whom 1 
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lived ai tlif linic. had noi graduated froiu high school in ihc Dominican 
Rcpubhc. hisicad, condiiioiis compelled him lo leave school early i» order 
lo help sustain his family. My mother had faced similar circumstances. 
Thus, even had I not gone bc\ond high school. thc\- would have been 
satisfied that I had reached a level of academic training that they hr.d not 
been able lo achieve in llieir home counlr\-. 

Asa female of Hispanic background, I had been raised in a traditional 
and protective environment. As working-class immigrants, my parents did 
not know how lo negotiate v\ ith such social institutions as the schools and 
citv government. This gave me some freedom or decision-making latitude 
earlv in my school career. My father rarely e.xamitied what went on (socially 
or inslruciionally^ at the schools I attended. 1 used to sign my own report 
cards, niul whenever pos^^ible I complied with any written rcc :ests sent by 
the school lo my paienl.s. This pattern lasted throughout my school career. 
In hindsight, the disadvantage was that 1 received little guidance from my 
lather or anyone ckc in the famiK concerning school-related matters. The 
opposi'e was true when it came to interactions with 'le world outside of 
school. During the high school years I was not allowed to dale, go lo parlies, 
go out (HI weekend trips with my friends, or sleep at my girlfriends* homes 
overnight. I recall that while in high school I attempted to stay at my best 
friend's house, but my older brother, with whom I lived ai that lime, w ould 
not allow it and came to my girlfriend s house to pick me up. I was terribly 
embarrassed by the whole affitir and went home in tears. 

W bile attending a community college did not significantK change my 
home life, it did change how I viewed myself and the world around me. I 
■ as fortunate to be one of a group ol students who were adopted by hrce 
innovative educators committed lo ihe notion of empowering wot King- 
class immigrant and minoruy students. We came to believe that our 
e.\periences. thoughts, and beliefs were legitimate and to reject the nega- 
tive stereotypes often attributed lo members of our gender, social class, or 
ethnic group. Of equal importance, we realized that despite our own racial 
and cultural differences, we had common experiences that could serve as 
the basis for providing some service to our communilies. The process of 
enipowennent involved reading and discussing the works of such great 
social thinkers as Camus, l-anon. Marx, and others: making decisions 
ahoul the iocus of student programs and activities; enrolling in a jn)litical 
science course at Yale I'niversiiy w hile still at community college and there 
discmering liiat the childien ol the elite were not inherently smarter ihan 
we were: and engaging in discussions wiiii some ol the more prtwocalivc 
and controversial figures of the time. These and other experiences were 
instrumental in our personal and intellectual grow th. 

[he issue of separation (rom lamily and a familiar einiromneni was 
raised tluring my second N ear in the communily college. I was presented 
w ith an t>pportunuy to transfer lo a liuir-year liberal arts college in another 
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slaie. The experiences in the community college had enhanced my sclf- 
esicem and led mc lo believe thai I could reach academic and professional 
goals higher ihan I had picviously l bought possible. Indeed, w hen I had 
told my high school counselor thai I wanted to .study medicine, she replied 
thai I was only slightly above average in IQ and that she doubted seriously 
that I could make it. I was disheartened by her assessnxMU, but her position 
gave her eredihiliiy. and 1 had abandoned the idea of becoming a doctor. 
However, i!ic opportunity to attend a four-year liberal arts college with a 
premedical program rekindled my desire to pursue medicine as a career. 

The possibility ofachicving my career goals was not the onl\ nioti\ai- 
ing factor. \ wanted lo leave lioine. I wanted to be in a situation where I 
would he free to make decisions, to have control of my immediate environ- 
ment, and to be alone. Bui I could not siiare these reelings with members 
of niy family. I knew that they would wonder what hail happened to me. 
Has she become ung-ueful of our efforts? " ihey would ask. "Is she being 
influenced negaiiveh, !/, .American cultural norms and beliefs? " I felt guilty 
and ashamed for wanting to leave because 1 luulersiood thai my familv had 
provided all that they could, given their circumstances. Yel I knew (hat 
leaving home to go to college was an opportiniity to explore a world that 
at that lime was alien lo me. I was uncertain about what I would find, yet 
I wanted lo experience il. 

Filling In 

As a Latina of .African descent. I encountered a ninnber of challenges in a 
private, predominantly while insiiiuiion. These challenges centered around 
how one survived intellectually and emotionally in an environment that 
devalued oite's contribution because of ones race and cultural back- 
ground; how .African American sludenis ignored or rejecied ihe cultural 
and linguistic uniqueness of the Latino students; and how other Latinos 
who were not of .African descent rejected .Afro-Liitino sludenis. 

1 arrived M this small upper-class college feeling good about being 
there and with high expectations about what I would be able to accomplish. 
.As a transfer student. I did not have the option of easing into the more 
ad\ 'anced and inlelleciually dcnianding courses. I had to learn quickly lo 
compete with classn.iates wlu^ came from more advantaged backgrounds. 
As a premed student, i look required courses such as calculus and chem- 
istry, and i worked ha-d to do well in iheni. However, by ihe end of ihc first 
semester I realized thai despite my self-confidence, I lacked the quantita- 
tive prepaialion to pursue a career in medicine. This was a great disap- 
pointment. I fell I had "Ici down" my advisers ai the community college 
who had been instrumental in expanding my worldviewand in building my 
confidence. IronicalK. my high school coun.selor had been right: I did nol 
have ihe inalheiiiaiical hackground to be a premed. Bui I also knew thai she 
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was wrong aboul the source of ihc problem: il wasn i a quesiion of IQ: il 
was ihe poor academic training 1 had received during my precollcgiale 
years. 

Switching majors, I selected a field that was ol interest although not my 
first preference. 1 decided to pursue a career teaching political science at 
ihc univcrsilv icvcl. Again, there were niomenis of self-doubt. Could 1 meet 
this goal? Did I have the "smarts" to do it? After all. in all of my classes I 
was surrounded by upper-middle-class students who were comfortable 
culiurally and inielleciually in that environment. They were quite different 
from the working-class students 1 had met at the community college, who 
had been products of an urban public scliool system. For exanij^le. in social 
gatherings my new clas>malc^ engaged frequently in small talk that to 
man\- of us from less pri\ ilcged backgrounds seemed irile and irrelevant. 
In class, these students were skillful at embellishing the discussion of an\ 
given issue. ^ ct they ditl not draw conclusions ihai were any more pro- 
found than those of us who got to the point quitkK. 

1 learned through my interaction with while students to be distrustful 
of them. \\ hile socially they were friendly and seemed iiucrcstcd in me as 
an indi\ idual and in my experience a-^a minority student, in the competi- 
tive context of the college classroom these stiidenis underrated the intel- 
lectual abiliiv of students from minority backgrounds. This ohen led to 
disrespectful and dishonest behavior by the Anglo students. I recall hemg 
in a senior seminar in political philosophy where students were required 
to critique each other s work, both orally and in writing. Students in this 
class ohen got together to discu.ss their understanding of the poliiital 
philosophers whose writings we were asked to analyze and interpret. I 
shared with one male w hue student the paper that 1 was scheduled to 
present and tiefend in the .seminar and asked for his opinion. 1 lis response 
was that the j)aper was fine, thai he. too. had sonic difficulties with the ideas 
put forth by the philosopiier. and that he did not Hnd any major weaknesses 
in the paper. 1 walked into the seminar with some apprehension but 
thinking thai oihcrs t particularly the siudcni w ith whom 1 had talked » had 
also had difficulties with the work of the philosopher and that 1 was 
therefore not alone. Once in the classroom, this siudem proceeded to 
expose weaknesses in mv analysis that he had not mcniioned during our 
previous discussions. 1 was shocked, iuut. and embarrassed bv the be> 
traval. It became obvious to me that my leelingsdid not matter to him. His 
objective was lo enhance his slat lire wiihin the class. 

1 also learned that it was diflicult to maintain one s ethnic identity in 
an environment that viewed the world in terms o{ black atul white. I was 
generallv accepied by the .African American students because 1 w as black. 
Bui with a few exceptions, these students had little interest in the Spanish 
language or in Latino culture. While tognizani ol my cultural linkages with 
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the African American suulenis and fcclinj; i\ pari of ihis populmion. I also 
warned these studenis lo undcrsiand lUai for Laiinos ihc language and 
culiural legacy of their land, in my ca^c the Dominican Republic, were a 
source of pride, as was the recognition that ilicrc were strong cultural 
linkages between Latinos from the Caribbean islands and African AnuM i- 
cans. I recall working hard to organize the African American Cultural Day 
celebration ai the college, bui getting little support from the African 
American students when a similar event was organized lo celebrate Latino 
culture. These experiences taught me that despite some measure of cul- 
tural affinity. African American sludcnis were, after all. Americans and 
often did not under^iand the immigrant sludcni, wlieiber or noi lha' 
student was of African descent. 

On the other hand, ihe Laiino students had liitle interaction wiih the 
.\fro-Laiino siudcnt>. In spile of the fact thai we shared a language and in 
some instances similar cultural norms and \ alues, ihcy viewed mc as not 
reallv Laiina. After all. 1 was black, was comfortable wiih the African 
.American studeni>. and shared iheir perspectives, particularly those con- 
cerning relations between black and while students on campus. Thus. ! 
e.vpericnced a bicultural. bilingual state of being with which I ultimately 
came lo terms by the end of my school career. Coming lo terms with this 
duality meant liiai 1 had to become more knowledgeable of my historical 
and cultural antecedents and ihen, armed with that knowledge, maintain 
a strong belief in the importance ol accepting and affirming the culiural and 
linguistic uniqueness thai we all possess in this multiracial and nuilticultural 
society. 

Issues of Identity 

1 hese examples of lack of understanding across culiures but within race 
stand out because ihev are central to the experience of immigrant students 
w ho want to retain some of the cultural and linguistic legacy of their native 
land. These are. m essence, issues of identity. 

.-\s a mother, wife, professional woman, and communily volunteer. 1 
now look back at these experiences as valuable lessons that have infUt- 
enced my life and work since college. My current work In educational 
adnunislraiion i^ motivated by the same desires that motivated my mentois 
in the communit> college: empowermeni of those who arc disenfranchised 
in this societv. Moreover, bridging two cultures that are ollen al odds in the 
urban context remains a challenge. In conversations with immigrant youth 
who are ' marginal" in the same way i K\as. I ollen talk about how I 
reconciled the racial and cultural dilemma ol the high school and cijllege 
vears. 1 hope that sharing these experiences will reassure these vouihs bv 
showing them chat others have met these challenges successfully. 
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The Challenge of First-Generation 
College Students: A Mianii-Dade 
Perspective 

Eduaido J. Piuinm 



The majoriiy dT American collei;es and uiii\ crsiiit-s have no precise data 
available to determine lu>\v many of iheir siudenis arc rirst-geiicraiion 
sludcnls. Miami -Dade Coinmunily Colle«;e (MDCC) is no exceplion. 
However, ilie demoi;raphte characteristics ol the communiiy ami ol ihe 
siudenis can serve as indicalors of the proportion of students who are the 
first in their family to attend collej^e. 

The WoUson campus of Miami- l')ade Comnumiiy Collej^e, located in 
downtown Miami, is the only urban college campus in the greater Miami 
area. The average enrollment for the I all and Winter term is slightiv over 
10,000. Studenls at the eampus represent loriy-two different languages 
and 120 countries: foreign and refugee students constitute IK percent of 
the enrolitneni. More than bO percent of W'ollsoii campus students receive 
nee(l-lrase<l slate and federal financial aid. Two-thirds of entering freshmen 
test deficieni in one or more basic skills at the time of enrollmeni. Sixty- 
five percent of the .siudentt have a native language other than linglish. The 
ethnic composition of the campus is 11.4 percent black. 73.1 perceiu 
Ilis|)aniL. 14.1 pLTtciii while, and 1 percent tuber. Si,\ly-one percent of 
students are Female, and 3^ percent male. Studenls aged fourteen to twent\ 

I \\ou\i\ Mkc lo ih.mh Hr. (. .isirll IJiv.uU. I)i K.uil IV I .i ( ir- Nnu lli-tuhiv. I")r 
MrrtTck s Miulox.il. .iiu! Mi ]o^v \ uctiu loi >!i.uin}i ilicii t- iinui-s .iiul in>ii;h|v 
wiih inr. I wtMikl ;ilsi> like to ih.uik slu*ri\ Ui.tsuill («n .isMsLiiur in piopaniig aiul 
rdttiii}> this rh.ipit-i. 
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comprise 26.3 perccni of ihc siudcni population: 28.5 percent arc twcniy- 
onc 10 iweniy-fivc; 16.8 pcrceni are iwcniy-six lo ihiriy: 10.7 percent arc 
ihiny-one lo ihiriy-rivc: 6.8 percent arc ihiriy-six to foriy: and 10.9 pcrcctu 
arc over forty-one. Only 29 percent of studenis hold no jobs, while 16 
percent work one lo iwcniy hours per week, 14 percent work twenty-one 
to thirty hours per week, 24 percent work thiriy-onc lo fony hours per 
week, and 18 percent work more than forty hovirs per week. 

A i9go survey by the U.S. Census Bureau of twcniy-five-year-olds in 
the area revealed that 89 percent of whiles, 60 percent of Hispanics, and 
56 percent of blacks had a high scliool education or nmrc. However, only 
28 percent of whites. 1 1 pcrceni of Hispanics. and U .3 percent of blacks 
had completed college. Many sludcnis lesi deficient in basic skills alter 
thev have taken the appropriate courses in hij^h school and failed to learn 
these skills, but a large number of thcnt test deficient bccau.sc liicy have 
not taken college preparaior\- classes, such as algebra and geometry, prior 
to enrolling in college. 

While a college sludeni population cannot be considered equivalent lo 
a random sample of ilie city's population, neither docs it seem reasonable 
to assume that the majority of tiiese students, specially given their lack of 
academic preparation for college, come from ihe small percentage of 
collegc-cducaied Miami liunilics. I'aniilics in the greater Miami area may 
send their children to private imivcrsilics. a public university, or one of 
several campuses of the community college, all of which are within the 
countv. in addition to inslitiuions of higher learning elsewhere. Since 
college-educated parents might reasonably be expected lo send ihei'- 
offspring to a four-year institution innncdiately after high ichool gradua- 
tion, the first -generation student population w,uld be more concentrated 
at comnumity colleges. We thus estimate thai a substantial majority of 
students here are first-generation students. Formal reports from facidiy 
and administrators support this estimate. 

Characteristics of First-Generation MDCC Students 

The most commonly reported cltaraclerisiic of these students ha«; been a 
need for more guidance, both academic and personal, than olher students 
require- .-V ps>chologv professor conuncnteil thai ilic\ often came to him 
with their fears and insecurities. The campus dean of studenis. Castcll 
Bryanl. has observed that a large percentage of these sludcnis are often 
iniimidaied and bewildered by the educational system and do not under- 
stand w hen the system can be flexible aitd when it cannot. ,\s an example. 
Bryant cited a request by a single mother lo retake an exam. The night 
preceding ihe sludcni's exam, a [lortion of ihe roof of her apartment had 
collapsed, sending down debri'. inches awa\ inuu her sleeping infant, she 
iiad spent the night in a roofless aparlinenl with a Inghlcncd. ciyingchiUI. 
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In the morning she wciu lo licr class, look ihc exam, and not surprisingly, 
did poorly on ii. The siudcni did nol know how lo lakc api^roj^riaic 
action — that is. to call the instructor, explain the circumstances, and 
postpone the lest. She simply assumed thai because the test was scheduled 
for that morning, she had lo take it ai ihai lime. 

A major problem of firsi-gcneraiion students ai MDCC is that their 
home auuosphcrc is often the antithesis of a good learning and studying 
environment. They have no designated place or time lo study at home; they 
may read their textbooks while sitting on a couch in a room with inad- 
equate lighting, for cxamjilc. They often do not know how to reconcile the 
demands of their home life with the demands of their studies. Students 
report having conllicting demands — being told, for example, that they 
musi baby-sit younger siblings at limes when they should be in class. They 
often come from cultures that regard higher education as frivolous. Stu- 
dents who are ^ngle mothers have stated that their parents criticize them 
lor attending college; the parents feel that the single mother should spend 
all her time caring for her bahy. 

Parents and siblings can frcc|uently be nonsupportive and e\ en obstruc- 
tionist. For example, among first-generation college students who have an 
older sibling who did not attend college, the latter often subjects the student 
to ridicule and insult by clainiing, "N'ow you're in college, you think you re 
better than me." CHhcr pressures can be nunc subtle but equally disturbing. 
One student asked for advice when, after working for the summer lo save 
tuition moncv. his mother began to badger him to use the money to buy a car 
so that she would no longer have to take cabs when doing her shopping. 

Since many MDCC students are ininiigranls. there is a high percentage 
I folder students at the campus. They frequently enroll lo learn Unglish and 
later go on to lakc other classes. Many of ihcm ha\ c children in the public 
school system, and those children are the only familial support system they 
ha\ e. MDCC also has occurrences of two or more generations of the same 
family attending college sinuilianeou-sly. A mother and daughter may 
attend simultaneously, for example: al every graduation there are usually 
a few instances of a parent and child each receiving a degree. In these cases, 
each student can reinforce the other's determination to persist in college, 
but neither has previous experience * iih higher education and therefore 
lacks familiarity with the college system. 

This lack of ai'cquate familial support for education typifies some 
alarming changes thai have occurred in the last two decades. In the Miami 
community, thete is the perception that the Hispanic immigranis. e<>pe- 
cially Cubans, ol the l^bOs were much belter educated than innnigranisof 
the last decade; in lad, the higlier-than-averagc educational allainment of 
Cuban immigrants prior to U)80 has been well documented ( jalfe. C iiUen. 
and Boswcll. I WOi. Thct e has been a geni i al cluuige of attitude on the part 
of recent uninigranis as well. A prtifessor al the Little Havana ouireach 



center noiL-d grimly ihixt iinmit-rani parems in ihc hue lQ60s, when ibey 
were unahic to subsidize ihcir offsprings' college cducalion eniirciy on 
ihcir own. would liicriilly scrub floors so ihai ihcir children in college 
would only have lo work a mininiuni niunbcr of hours lo pa\- luiiion cosis. 
Now. she says, parents someiimes allow their children in college to bold 
full-time jobs so that the parents can purchase a new car. 

E\cn more worrisome to Bryant at the Wolfson campus are the 
increasing numbers of first-generation students whose parents are indiffer- 
ent or even antagonisUc toward ihc educational sysicm. Almost always, she 
states, the school system failed these parents when they were sludenis. and 
they dropped out in the tenth or eievcnth grade with their actual skills at 
a fifth- or sixth-grade le\el. Tliese parents are most difficult lo reach and 
can diminish their children's educational aspirations and opportunities 
(Mate. l"-J80>. B\ not ntoniionng or comprehcndini; their children's progres> 
ibnuigh the setondar\ school s\>ieni. they fail io insist that their chiUhen 
take college preparator\ cUw^-s. Subsequently, even when the child de- 
cides to attend college ni the face of parental diNCouragenieni. 'hat child 
finds himself or herself inadenuately prepared and can feel huniiliaied bv 
not perfornunj; well on j)lacenietu lestb. Such ;.iudetHs must olten spend 
an entire academic year taking college preparatory classo before they are 
ai tualK ready to eiiier " college. e\eii though ihe\ may have been on the 
college campus for thai \ear. The resulting feelings of inadequacy make 
retaining these students even more problematic. 

The at I nudes nf the students ihemseK cs toward higher education can 
also be disconceriuig to faculty. Raul De La Cruz, a facvdi\ memlier in arts 
and sciences at MDCC. believes that first-generation students are more 
likeK to possess a union-card tnenialitv " about education. The degree 
that they seek is not valued foe the sake of knowleilgc or education but 
rather simply as a diKUineni the sludenis nmsi have in order to make a 
beiier liviii); than their parents. W hile man\ students can ceriamlv have 
this kind of pragmatic altitude toward education i Pligsiein and f-ernandez. 
1*-1S5V Oe I.a Cruz more often finds ii necessarv lo explain to first- 
gciierati/n siudents in particular that although a degree may sullicc to 
obtaii/an entry-level posuion ui business, retaining the position will 
depend on the knowledge ami energv ihai ihe\ brnig lo the )ob. 

Both lacuhv and adnunisuaiUHi believe ihai first -general ion stiulenls 
are more likelv to externalize responsibiliiv and blame when they do not 
do well in a course, for example, ibe\ are more apt to blame e.Mernal 
circumstances than to toiisider their own commitment to the couise t^r 
their studv habits .-\s anoihei example. man\ hrst-generation students 
reicive linancial aid but have distorted peiieptiotis aboul their responsi- 
bihties and those of the faculty regarding the financial aid I acuhv cite the 
ci>mmon oiiurrenec of students calling them after the end of the term io 
complam about iheir gtade lor the course. Olien the students jusiilv (heir 
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complaint by saying. "I needed an A in this course because of my scholar- 
ship." De La Cruz deals with this type of complaini by reminding siudcnls 
lhai scholarships arc given because of good grades, run the other way 
around, and ihai faculty ha\e no obligation to give thcni higii grades. 

Equally imporiani. Do La Cruz feels, is that while first -genera lion 
students may have unique problems. ihe\- also have characterisUcs that 
create positive interactions with faculty. They seem more receptive to 
alternative methods of leaching and teaming than students from college- 
educated I ami lies. Because attending college is not something that ihev 
have taken for granted iluouglioul their li\ es. tliey frcc|uentl\- appear more 
motivated than other students, ll is easier to be a role model for them. Dc La 
Cruz repot ts that many ol his Hispanic students, for whom be may he the 
first I lispanic educator they have known, come to him and sav, "l want to 
be you." He explains to ihcni that they must dc\clo|i their o\\ n adult 
identities, which can include being Hispanic professionals, but that they 
cannot and should not become an exact duplicate of him. He and other 
faculty members acknowledge thai serving as role mtxlcls for these stu- 
dents motivates them as instructors. However, ihev camion that it is aUo 
important for the cla.ssrooni to have students who come from educatetl 
backgrounds. As De La Cruz notes, these students "give me a more critical 
appraisal than the first-generation students do." It may well be that the mix 
of Rrsi-generalion students and students from educated famdies creates a 
more dynamic learning atmosphere than would otherwise exi>i. 

Assisting rirsl-Gcncralion Students 

The W'olfson campus has evolved o\cr the years into a place that attracts 
a large number of mjiority students. The strategics that have been imple- 
mented to recruit and retain these students also work for lirsi-gcncration 
students. Because minority students (and correspondinglv. first -gen ela- 
tion students) tend to be less aware of educational opporiuniiies. a great 
deal oi energy lias been put into disseminating information about the 
college. The basic information gromidwork is supplemented by t\orking 
with feeder high sclu>ols to recruit students following high school gradu- 
ation and with the business ct»innnmiiy to attract older siudenis w ho are 
ahead) members of the work lorcc. .\fter siudentsenroll. the college makes 
a concerted effort to keep them enrolled. Parlicularh within the last ten 
years. W olfson has locused on creating an huiiingaimosphere lor students 
Irom a wide variety ol hackgrouiuls. Part of this effort has involved 
establishing a less formal ambiance than one might expect at a ct>llege. 
More structured methods of reiaining students include targeted programs 
lor students at high risk of dropping out. With the various recruitment and 
retention pitigrams that we ha\e in |ilace, wc led that we can serve first- 
generation siiidenis well. 



Rccrniiiing First-Generation Students. MDCC Wolfson focuses on 
aggressively recruiting students who otherwise miglii not attend college. 
Many of these programs arc aimed spcciricatly at black and Hispanic 
students, who are more likely to come Ironi families with no direct 
experience with higher education, while other programs work with (K*r- 
sonncl in secondary schools. One such program is the Black Student 
Recruiiment Program, which consists of a six-week l raining and work- 
experience program for counselors and administrators wlio work witli 
black students ai each of Wolfsons feeder high schools. Tlic |)rogram 
familiari-es high school personnel wiih ihc college and with I rends in llic 
education ol black studenis. The counselots work on campus for six w ecks 
and then recruit students from (heir schools when the\ return. Ihc 
progiam encourages relailonshi|^s hciwcen college siaff and high school 
iaculiv in order lo promote the cnrolhnem of black siudenis both immc- 
diaiel} and m the iuiure. 

riio jump Start program larger Mudenl^ who have test scores and 
grade jKiini a\cragcs sufficicni lor college work hui who are ambivalent 
about llieir plans a her they graduate from high school. 1 hesc studeius arc 
rclci rci! [o \\ olfson bv their schools and classified as "high-risk" students. 
The prograin oilers six acadcnnc credits tif summer instruction, indudnig 
three credus in a college survival skills course. This course pri>vides 
support services and close personal tutorial and advisorx services to the 
students. 

Simdarly. the summer liisiiiulc is a free support services program 
developed to equip students v^ilh the necessary tools lo meet the chal- 
lenges ol college life. This course enhances student sUidy skills and 
provides some basic compuu^' inslruciion. Highly moiivaied rcccntK 
graduated high school siudenis, who havcalread> applied for admi^sion to 
ccillegcs. are invited to participate m the Summer Institute to case ihcir 
transition uuo college once they niatriculale in the Tall icrm. ReceniK 
gratluaicd high school .students who have not yet applied lo college lor 
admission and are undecided in terms -..f whether ihcy'll seek employment 
or attend college are referred u> ihe lump Siari program by school coun- 
selors. The program components consist of academics and enrichment 
aiiiviiics all geared toward miMivaling these students lo pursue a college 
educalion and exposing liicm lo the college experience. 

Although these programs and others like them are useful in reaching 
sonic high school students, iheir personalized naiurc preveius ibcm from 
being sufficicni for large-scale recruiting. Therefore, we believe in Idling 
the community ai large know about our educational opportunities. Siudeni 
services personnel visit feeder high schools on a regular basis to ac((uaint 
ihcm with the college and iis programs. Senioi administrators and ibe 
public relations slafl have established lies with Uical metlia and work w ith 
them lo publicize ihc college. Also. lacully and staff who are involved in 
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cominuniiy groups and causes oficn icctKc calls from fellow group or 
cominincc incnihcrs. rcqiicsling hiformaiion or assistance for a relative. 

The oiiircach cenicr in Liiilc 1 iaviuui, called ihe InicrAincrican Center, 
playsnviiiil role in allracling firsi-gcneration siutlenls, many of them fairly 
rccem miniigrani^. The center's bilingual programs, staff, and atmosphere 
make ctnnmunicaiion possible for siudciits and family members with 
limitctl llnglish. lose X'iccnte, dean of the InicrAmcrican Center, notes thai 
he uses every available oppori unity for media exposure. Radio and televi- 
sion shows, especially those conducted in Spanish, present manyopporlu- 
nilies lo pronioic educational achievement for Hispanics. \'icentc uses 
information about salary levels and the skills needed for jobs to emphasize 
to non-linglisb speakers thai education is a neccssily for their children and 
can he beneficial lo the parents as well. I liers are primed both in English 
and Sjnmish and dislribiiu-d throughout the neighborhood. The center also 
tracks ajiplicanis lor admission, sending letters U) those wlio were admit- 
ted but who failed lo register for classes within hvo lerms. 

The goal of Wolfson's marketing siraiegies is noi just to promote 
enrollmcni at the college hut also lo educate llie population aboui the 
tealitics of work-force deniands. The conintunity must be made aware of 
the demand for more educated workers, the e.visience ol college programs, 
and tile availaiiiliiy of linancial aid for iho.sc who qualify. 

Retaining f-irst-Generaiion Siudcnts. Reicniion efforls actually begin 
piior to official enrollmenl. Hecause the college feels thai a less iniimidai- 
ing setting is an essential part of retaining high-risk students such as those 
who ate first-generation attendees, ihe traditional college admissions 
oflice docs not exist here. Siudenls who w ish to enroll at the college for the 
lirst time go to the New Student Center. 15\ design, the center contains no 
coimiers, nothing that can create a physical harrier belween the staff and 
I lie ptospeclive suidenis. An applicant who walks in is greeted by a 
receptionist, who gives him or her an admissions form. The applicant sits 
at a table with a staff member and completes the form. 1 he stall members 
r't-e bilingual so lluu sludenis can ask quesiions in their native language, 
ihus making ihem leel more at ease and more apt to identify with the 
college, neak registration limes, several applicanis may be at the same 
table ■- (h each staff member, but even under ihese circumstances the 
sctiinj., is much more individualized than in most admissions offices. The 
aim is to prevent the admissions procedure from being an impersonal 
process during which a sludeiii lilK out a form alone and drops it off with 
an anonymous clerk. 

After Sludenis are enrolled, the campus seeks lo retain them by 
monitoring their academic progress anil keeping siudcnts apprised of 
problems. .\!l classes parlicipate in the Academic .\Iert system, which 
ideniifics at midicrm iho.se students with weak academic progress and wiih 
sporadic atlendancc records, l orcach studeni in each class. laciiliy mem- 
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hers provide a progress assessniem and an evaluation ofanendancc This 
infonnaiion, along with conipuicr-siorcd siudciu characicrislics. is uj>cd to 
generate individualized letters, for students who are not making sufficient 
progress. Counselors also call students at home and urge them to improve 
their academie standing: they schedule appointments with students to 
discuss the reasons for any prohlcm. The Academic Alert system helps 
reassure first-generation siudeius that the college ih concerned ahout them 
as individuals- It also circumvents their reluctance to seek tutorial assis- 
tance on their own initiative. 

As part ofiiscomniitmeni to retain high-risk students. \\'olfson uiilircs 
proactive mentor programs that team laculi\ or staff with individual 
students to prov ide extra counseling and academic su|iport. Students who 
arc identified during the admissions process as high risk are required to 
take a college orientation course, which teaches them some oi the practical 
skills needed to suiteed at college. This course i?> particularK useful for 
1 list-generation siutlenis. who lack basic fainiliaruy with standard college 
practices, as it teaches them everything from how to drop or add a course 
lo how to identify those adminisiraiivc and support personnel they might 
need lo considt under different circumstances. Programs that assist high- 
risk students as they progress through college include the Black Student 
Retciuion Program, the Hispanic Student Success Program, and COP!: 
(Coinprehen^ive Opportunity to Pursue Lxceilence). Cach of these pro- 
grams enahles the student to lind ad\ ice and supportive communication in 
limes and areas o\ need. The COPl" program has several components 
designed to address diflerent areas of student need. I'or example, students 
receive two free hours of tutoring per week in basic linglish and math skills. 
In addition, hecause students are often passive ahout seeking academic 
advisement, faculty members wiio are assigned as mentors contact their 
designated students at least twice a month and invite them to come in for 
discussion. In a study that Wolfson conducted m N88 (.Alvarez. U)88), 
students who participated in these programs showed a significaniK lower 
rate of wuhdrawal from college than students in a control group. 

.Another component still in its testing stage is the Usc of chisiering for 
at least one academic year. Students who are clustered are assigned to as 
many classes together as possible in the hope that they will evolve into a 
team that can give each other academic and perhaps social support. .\ 
proposetl program would bring in family members for discussion with 
counselors in order to emphasize to the families the importance ol allowing 
first-generation students sulficient time at home lo stud\. 

Wolfson also increases retention by creating an aiinosphere that 
demonstrates apprectaiioii for different cultures. Cielehrations such as 
Hispanic lIcnTage Month. Black Heritage NUmth.and International Month 
are held each year. The rationale for these celebiations is fairh simple: 
rather than trying to ignore the ethnic and cultural dillerences ol the 
siudeiUs. the campus t elebrales them, at the same lime giving students the 

if 
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opporluniu to learn ahoul (he usloms unci cuhiucs of ihcir fellow 
stucleiiis. r-iisi-i;encration siudcms cxjiciicncc relief that the campus 
regards their culiiiral background us imporiam. 

It is ol great importance thai the college staff reflect at all levels the 
coiiimuniiy ihcy serve. Since so many firsl-geueraitoii studeius arc iiiinor- 
il) students, the problems thai they face will only be compounded if they 
find themselves in an academic environment that lacks adequate numbers 
of positive role models for them. Ethnic diversity among faculty, staff, and 
administration will reinforce lo these students that perseverance in higher 
education brings profe>sional status and recognition. Particularly in urban 
Sittings such as Miami with ethnically and culturally diverse populations, 
e-^labii^hing and maintaining a similar diversity among college staff is an 
imperative. The W olfson campus has distinguished itself for having made 
great sir ides in t bis area. As of 1 QO I . blacks constituted 1 7.0 percent of the 
administration. 2o.5 percent of the classified stafl. and 1 1 2 pel cent of 
laculi\. Hi^panics accounted for AH. 2 percent of the administration. 
percent o! tlie classiiied siafl. and iS.i percent ol the facultv. 

Conclusion 

1 irNi-generaiion siuileniscan best be ser\cd by strategies that counteract the 
pr{>blems and weaknesses that manv bring with them to higher education. 
Recruitment elloris to target tbem must also invoke targeting appiopriale 
family members w ho can pro\ idt support. Retention effoi ts should locus on 
involving the s'udent in the classroom and on the campus as much as pos- 
sible. Sjiecial support services to pr- "dc additional counseling and tutoring 
can greatly enhance the progre^.s (, >irsl-generation students. W hile the stu- 
dent population at MDCC may be atypical of many community colleges 
because of its overwhelmingly large minoritvand immigrant enrollineiu. the 
programs outlined here can be duplicated or ada|ncd on other campuses. 
However, the administration of the college must be w illing to set the stan- 
tlartl througli its actions ami p<»licies. I'ltiinately. these strategies, as well as 
those successfuIK employed at other ctilleges. nuist he given serious consid- 
eration by an\ college that seeks to provide first -gene rat ion students with 
the academic anil social support they need in t>rdcr to succeed. 
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.-\f LaGuardia Commimity CoAvgc, the needs offint-gcucmlion 
stiidnns arc met with ctraiivv iiuiiadvcs — (dtvnuuhc schooK 
programs in critical thinlun^ and nngliborhood history, and a 
partnership with Vassar College to enhance transfer opporlunities. 



Transforming Educational Dreams 
into Educational Reality 

John Chaffee 

"WliiU IS a woman who is black and iiispanic and from llic slums of 
Brooklyn doing attending a school hke Yale?" asks Dolores C.olon-Montah o. 
and ihc answer is obvious. A first-gencraiion college stuclont. Dolores 
entered college ai age foriy aficr raising two children: she exudes dyna- 
mism, deteniiinaiion, and unabasiied wonder at what -he has accom- 
plished. For every Dolores Coloii-Montalvo. however, scores of other 
first-generation students have seen their dreams end in what for them is an 
alien culture, f'or higher education, the critical question is how the 
developmenl of first-generation college students can he lostcred. At 
LaGuardia Comnr. nity College, a branch of the City University of New 
Vork (CI NY). we have been asking and answering this question for the 
past twenty years. 

LaGuardia w^s founded in I '•)7 1 . the same year that CL N Y adopted an 
open-admissions policy that guaranteed enrollment to all students pos- 
sessing a high school cliplonia or graduate e(|ui valency degree. From the 
outset. LaGuardia knew thai first-generation college students wouUI he its 
primary const tiuency. '[ his is still the case, with the most recent analy>is 
of the I aGuardia population yielding the 'ollowing prolile. Ii is an ethni- 
cally diverse campus: Caucasian students comprise 18 perceni of the 
population; blacks. 2^) perceni; Mispanics. 33 perceni: and Asians. 13 
percent. Lilly percent of entering sludeiUs are foreign biun, and the 
population is largely "noniraditional": 4H perceni t)f entering siudents arc 
over twenly-one years old. W percent did nol come direclK "^roni high 
school, and 04 percent are female. Linally. 83 percent lesl in need of 
renu'tliaiion ni wriiing. reading, oral skills, maihemaiics. or st»nie ciunhi- 
nation ol these areas. 
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In order to meet •He cducaiional challenges presented by diis popula- 
tion, LaGuardia has developed a broad range of pioneering programs, 
including the Middle College and Inlcrnaiional High School, the Criiical- 
Thinking Program, ihc Speech Communication Program, ihe Neighbor- 
hood llisiory Program, and the Vassar CoUegc-LaGuardia '11x1)10 ring 
Transfer" Program. 

The LaGuardia Middle College and 
International High School 

' You must expect the unexpecicd. for you caniuu find it In scarcli or nail"' 
(lieracliuis, cilcd in Kirk and Raven, 1966, p. 1 27). 

Many poieniial fir>l-gcneration college Mudcnts never expect loailcnd 
college nor find the trail that leads to postsccondar\ education. To assist 
studcnls whose backgrounds are run consistent with high educational 
aspirations, LaGuardia develoi^ed linkages with a group of local high 
schools antl created two innovative higii scliools on the LaGuardia campus 
itsclL Initiated by Janet Licbcrman in 1974, the LaGuardia Middle College 
targets hioh risk stuci'-'nts drawn from throughout New York City. Once 
uliniticd. students enter an educational environment farditfcrent from ihr 
one that helped to jntl them at risk. Small classes and at ten live teachers 
draw them in as members of a learning comnumit\. 

Collaborative learning activities combined with a flexible, open siruc- 
lurc help students develop into mature, responsible individuals. Because 
the school is integrated into the college campus, students become familiar 
with the college culture and the possibilities it ofiers. Qualified students are 
permitted to enroll in college courses, and every graduate is guaranteed 
admission to LaGuardia Comnuiniiy College. Instead of becoming en- 
tangled in the educationally regressive inlluenees of their high schools and 
neighborhoods, students arc given the opportunity to emulate a dillcreni 
■>ci of values and role models. As Middle College principal Cecelia CAtllen 
I ,>lains. "students lend to copy the behavior ol the community college 
student and rise to that level" (Cuilcn. U)89. p. V'. 

I he International High .School, created in U)85. . iplies the successlul 
Middle College model to another at-risk pojndation: recent inunigranis 
with limited Lnglish proficicncv. Also situated on the LaGuardia campus, 
this school uses the strategies of the Middle Ciollege but combines the stud\ 
ol all subject matter with intensive instruction in linglish. l aculty acrtiss 
the curriculum integrate linglish-as-a-second- language (LSD techni(|ues 
into their courses, thereby accelerating the deselopmem of students" 
language abilities. 

I he impart of these two alternative high siliooKon the lives ol al-iisk 
and lirst -generation potential ci»llege students has been inipressive: ami 



lion is almosi noncxisicnl among ihc 900 sludcnis, and over ^0 pcrccnl of 
ihc gradiuucs coniinuc ihcir education ai college campuses. 

The LaGuardia Crilicai-Th inking Program 

"W iilunu ihe breath of life, the human body is a corpse: wilhoui thinking, 
the human mind is dead" (Arcndl. 1978. p. 4). 

An academic culture thai prizes the life of the mind and the devclop- 
mcni of the individual into a reflective, mature thinker is foreign lo many 
first -gene ration students- Moreover, many college educators believe that 
courses that stimuiaie the development of students' critical-thinking abili- 
ties should be reserved for more advanced sludcnls who iiave already 
learned "the basics" — that is. litcrac\ and the general core of knowledge 
supposediv imparted through introductory-level courses. W e have found 
this assumption lo be pcdagogically unsound, for it short-circuits the 
educational careers of many first-generation sludcnls who bcconc disaf- 
fected before ibcy can be introduced to the spirit of inc|uir\' and who have 
not yet devcUiped a more mature sense of self and intclleciual commit- 
ment. 

In conirasi, faculty ai laiGuardia view learning to think critically as an 
essential and powerful vehicle for dt-veloping cognitive and literacy abili- 
ties at every level ol education. In 1979. 1 developed the Critical-Thinking 
Skills course, which was designed to ini-oducc entering students to the 
cognitive process and help them develop the higher-order thinking and 
literacy abilities needed lor academic and career success. Funded by two 
grants from the National I:ndo\vmcni for the Humanities, the initial seed 
has developed into an interdisciplinary program that involves over 800 
students annually and is taught by faculty from a wide variety of disci- 
plines. 

The LaGuardia model is based on the assumption that becoming a 
critical thitiker does not simply involve developing discrete intellectual 
abilities; rather, it involves developing itisigbt. reflective judgment, in- 
formed beliefs, and a willingness lo i xplore di\ erse perspectives carefully. 
As students develop their criiical-thinking abilities, they also grow as 
individuals, developing the qualities of maturity, open-mindedness, re- 
sponsibiliiy. initiative, and a si-nsc thai they can control the direction ol 
their lives through tlie choices that the\ make. In the words of one 
LaGuardia student, "the w ords i » UU iil ihinkUi^ w ill never leave my vocabu- 
lary bccaiisf by Icartiing how to organise my ideas, support mv point ol 
view with reastMis. and try [o solve niv problems rationally. I base learned 
more effective wa\s ol dealing u ilh m\ life, my children, and my school- 
wnk" (C balfee. 1983. p. 21 

At LaGuardia. critiial thinking is (osieied thi<uigh the use ol trachnig 
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"pairs": sections of Criiical-Thinking Skills arc joined with other courses 
selected Irom a variety of academic ureas such as English, reading, oral 
communication, niaihcmaiics, and social science. Siudcnts enrolled in a 
course pa>ring lakc both courses, and faculty pairs meet weekly to redesign 
liicir courses, if necessary, and refine their leaching niclhodoiogy with the 
aim of fostcrinj; criiical-ihinking abilities. 

The Critical-Thinking Program has been evaluated positively In both 
the Educational Testing Service and the National lindowincni lor the 
Humaniiics. The program appear-* to have -iucceedcd in meeting its three 
primary objectives; to develop literacy, reasoning and problem-solving 
abilities, and critical auiludes. kor example, students enrolled in the 
program have demonstrated accelerated language development, nearly 
doubling the collegewidc pass rate on standardized writing and reading 
c\ammations. In addition, according to Garhe Foichand. director of 
research at the Lducaiional Testing Service and the prnnar\- evalualor of 
the program, -at the general level, teachers perceive more respect for the 
thinking proce>s. more tendency to bring a habit ol thinking to their 
classes. At the specific level, tvachcrs reported instances of transfer of such 
skills as breaking problem^ into parts, classifying, organization ol thought, 
asking question>. separating facts fiom opinions, and assessing alternative 
points of view " (Chaffee. 10S5, p. 58). 

Since lundamental thiid<ing abilities and critical abilities work to- 
gether and interact in complex wa\ s. students do lun learn "hem in a skill- 
by-skill fashion. Instead, as drvctopmental ihcor\ predicts and iacidiv 
anaUiCs coiilirni. students in the program seem to be undergoing a 
developmental process in whicii skills, attitudes, and perceptions are 
progressivclv reorganised imo new cognitive pattern>. I hi.-, leads to break- 
through or aha" experiences as students disci>ver new methods and 
ahihiies. revealed in student commenis like It expands thinking — like a 
tooT : part of niv brain awakened ■ "it put a seed, a spark, in me (C.hallee. 
1^85. p. 21). 

i he Speech and Coinmunicniii>n Prtigrani 

"Tile relations of word to thought and the creation ol new concepts is a 
lomplcx. ilclicate, anti emgmalic process unloldmg ni our soul" t 'loisitiv. 
cited in \ yg{>tsky. 1^)78. p. 218J. 

The Speech Communication Program promotes intellectual devchip- 
ment tlmuigh an in-depth understanding ol language. The program helps 
students to use words appropriatciv and coherently, an essential ingredient 
for prolessional success. Many first -generation students, boih native and 
foreign |-n)rn. displ.iy a \arici\ ol iaiiguagc anti ctunmunitation problems 
that limn their taieer opporluniliesaiid i-'ten result in destiuclive stereo- 
typing. Ihese diffuuliies imliide accented speech, nonstandaid suiia.x. 

to 
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imprecise pronunciaiion. inadequate volume, poor resonance, and iimilcd 

vocal expression. 

Paradoxically, while most colleges provide suhhianuvc programs u> 
develop students' abilities in writing and reading, they typically offer little 
lo improve hiutlcntb" all-imjjoriaut sjjcaking and conmiunicalion abilities. 
Directed h\' Sandra Dickinson, ihc Speech Communication Program offers 
approximately fifty course sections each quarter, servicing various popu- 
lations and addressing aii array of students" speaking and communication 
problems. Basic Comniunicaiion Strategics, for example, is a two-course 
setpience for liasic Skills students designed to promote standard language 
use: Oral Communication is designed to expand basic speaking skills in 
uucipcrMUial, business, and public conlcMs. Co nun uni cat ion and the 
\onnalive Speaker focuses tm the specific needs of IlSI. students, while 
N'oice and Diction provides a phonetic approach to modifying jjronuncia- 
lion patterns. I radilional speech tourscs in public speaking, business 
communication, debate and inquiry, and niuliicuiliiral communication are 
aKi) available. 

Ihc Speech Communication cour>cs arc su|i|K)rted by the Speech 
C enter, an audiolingual ami tutoring lacint\ The center accommodates 
laboralon.- classes. re(|Ulred by five of the program's courses, as well as 
Midividual students referred by faculty and staff. A speech referral system, 
staffed by facidtv volunteers, evaluates students referred from other de- 
pariinenls. trat ks and docmnenis use of the Speech Center, and records the 
progress made by students on their individual speech plan.-.. \"ideo technol- 
ogy is used in speech assessment, tutor training, and laboratory documen- 
tation, and specialK created audiolingual tapes are used to improve 
students" pronunciaiion. 

I be intent ol llie Speech Communication Program is ambitious: lo 
understand patterns in language and speech, and lo know how to use liiem 
ap|)ropriaicl\ in varied contexts, is a tool that lends power to students' 
communication and ihinkmg" (Dickinson. p. 284). 

rhc Neighborhood History Progr.m 

H \ou can memorise it. it isn't hisioryl " (Singer, IWKK 

.\s outsiders lo ihe cullure ol higher cducalion. iirsi-generalion stu- 
dents olten challenge the passi\e ' iniornumon-iransler" model o( educa- 
tion, in which material presenied in lectures is re-presenieil on 
examinations. Rather, ihcse siudenlsare likelv lo a^^k. ' W hy is u important 
to master this informauon? In i espouse (o this (|ues(ioti. Uichaid 
I ieherman prolessor of history at l.adtiaidia and direcior of the I . H. 
I adiiardia and Wagner Archives, recotueptiialircti his teaching ol hisiorv. 
Abaiuloning moie liadilional appioaclies. he used his courses to develop 
mateiialsvNtth hissuulenis ihal linked ihem moreuiieciK to ilieir lamilies 
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and personal hlslorics. As ihcy explored ihe hislorics of ihcir families and 
neighborhoods, sludems began to undcrsiand what ii means to "ihink 
historically" and how history and its melhocUilogies can help explain the 
c\ ems in ibcir lives, as well as ilic larger social lorccs lhai have shaped and 
influenced those events. 

These initial experiences led lo six years of funding from ihc National 
llndow mcnl for ihe Humaniiies for the purpose of engaging siudcnis in the 
study oflustory. Directed by Richard IJeberman and Janet Lichernian (no 
relation), the project used public cxiiibils, slide show s. oral hislor> projects, 
anti publications in order lo show people (most with liulc or no exposure 
lo higher Lducation) how their lives and neighborhoods arc a part of 
American history. Addilional educational niaicrials and a text, C.iiy Limi{s 
(I.iebernianantl i.ieberman. were developed and incorporated into 

the curriculum, rurthcrniorc. the LaCuiardia and Wagner Archives, housed 
on the LaCiuardia car.ipiis. afford students tiic opportunity to engage in 
historical research. 

Participating; in the historical process has had an illuminating and 
empowering ef cct on first-generation students. As Richard Licbcrman 
explains, "our suidcnts experience change on a daily basis. The goal of 
history is iti enabk* peo|)\' lo see that cliangc is not capricious, that there 
are explanations w liich lend coherence and meaning to the events which 
shape our lives" (Liebernian. 107^), p. 7). 

The \'assar CoHegc-LaGuardia Coninuinlty College 
"ll.xp luring Transfer" Program 

i have learned that there are two kinds oi edn< at ion in this coinihy. '! he 
hrsi is designed lo train workers. I he second is designed to educate 
thinkers and doers" (Nissman, I0K7, p. 1 ). 

The challenge for fir^l -generation college siuclcats doc^ not end once 
they successfully ailapi lo college, particularly if their institution is a public 
university or community college. Often the most capable of these sindcnis 
have fixed vocational goals. These goals seem lofty when measured by the 
expectations of iheir lamilies but limtte 1 when measured in terms ol liie 
siudems actual potential. When DoltiresCt^'nr.-.vlonlalvoand Sue NMssinan 
enlercd their conununil\ college, an associate degree and perhaps a 
l)achelor's from a public university marked the bounilaries t>f their dreams. 
After coniplciiiig the X'assar t"ollegc-I-aCiuaidia Coinnuuiity C!ollege T'x- 
ploring 1 ransfer" Ptogram. tiu*se houndaries were extended: Dolores 
transferred to Vale liniversiiy. while Sue transferred Iti the Massachusetts 
insmute oi fechnologs (Mi l ). 

Ihe I'xploring Transfer" Program, begun in 1<^W"). is a coUaboralion 
between \ assar (.t»llege and LaCiuaitlia C onnnunily C ollege designed lo 
pr<nnote transfer possibilities for lirsi-gcneralitMi commuiiily college sin- 
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dents. Paniciixuing siuclcnix sclccied for their acadLMiiic promise, attend 
an intensive five-week pron,am on ihe Vassar College campus. Tnnded bv 
the Pord roundaiion. the program introduce*; suidcnis lo the cxpc ricnce 
of a four-year residential college challenges their abilities ihrouoh two 
rigorous, teani-iaughi courses, makes ihem aware of the full range of 
transfer oppnriunitics available lo ihcni, and helps them develop wnVi- 
dence in ihcir abilities to achieve their goals. The program opens a new 
world lo them and helps give them the tools lo enter i-io and succeed in 
I ha I new wo rltl. 

The results of this coIlaborati\ e initiative have been impressive. During 
ihe past si.\ years, 2(S4 students have succcssfullv coniiileted the pro^ran^ 
and viriually all ha\ t .ransfcrred to four-year colleges, manv to pi estigious 
insiiuiiion-. such a:. \ assar. Vale, Middlebnry O^llege. Cornell Universiiv. 
and MIT. The eflecineness of the program derives from immersing stu- 
dents in the culture of a residential four-year college. As lhe\ absorb the 
phdosoph) and possibilities of this culture, students can bcqin to appK the 
nnjilicaiions lo their own lives. In the u oids of Janet Lieberman. a founder 
of t he i^rogratii and recipicnl ol the Charles A. Dana award for hs develop- 
ment, "direct experience is a po\\erful learning technique. It is particularlv 
efleclive for first-generation college siudenis who need reinlorcemenl of 
their potential and proof that opportunities are real. The living and 
learning site has power lo iransfonn the studenis' sv lf-es»eem and to raise 
iheiraspirational levels. It is nou a demonstrated progiam which can easily 
Ik cMablished thtough m demic partnerships all oxer the counirv" 
(l-ieherman. l<-)SOi. 



Conclusion 

l irsi-gcneraiion college students arc becomuig an im reasmglv significant 
lorcc ill higher education, i hey einbodv an inexhaustible source of talent 
and potential, and their nu)iivatioti is fueled bv a passion to improxe tiie 
quality ol their lives beyond wUm iheir histories would suggest. The 
educational piogranis described in this chapter represent UiGuardias 
ellorts lo serve these students in wavs thai aie innovative and effective and 
thai equip siudenis with the looU ihe\ will lu-ed to achieve their dreams. 
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Today oiw must look lo (he H ibally cotUvoUcd coUc^ca to find success 
aimmg Ameriam h\dim Jim-genemlion students. 



Tribal Colleges: A Success Slory 

Wfjyiic j. Stein 

The iidvcni of ilic trihally conirullcd college in ihc 19(i0s was ihc response 
of American Indian people lo \ear.s of cultural, educational, and racial 
suppression pc.-pciraicd on ihciii by an unrelenting doniinani society. The 
vision of Guy Gorman of Navajo Conummiiy College, Sianlcy Red Rird of 
Sinie Gieska College, Gerald One Pcalher of Oglala Lakoia College. David 
Rjsling of D-Q University, and many others was to regain some control for 
educaiion for their people and at the same lime give their students in higher 
educatii>n a chance to succeed. These leaders recognized thai the gateway 
lo their peoj^les' regaining control of their destiny was through trihally 
CO n I r o II e d eel u c a t i o n . 

Today there are twenty- four trihally controlled colleges scattered from 
the state of Washington to Michigan and from North Dakota to Arizona. 
These colleges serve a wide variety of trihes, hut all adhere to several basic 
principles in their mission statements, fiach has .stated clearly that the will 
to preserve, enhance, and promote the language and culture of its tribe is 
central to its existence, ihc colleges serve their comnu'nities through 
research on economic development, human resource development, and 
community organization. !:ach strives to provide (|iialit\ academic jiro- 
grams for siudenis seeking a two-year degree for transfer lo a senior 
institution, and wherever possii)le, each provides the vocational and 
technical programs thai help ensure that students will find decent jobs in 
iheir connnunity on coinplelk>n of the program (Carnegie I'oundalioii for 
the Advancement of Teaching. I 

(If all the dcierminants that motivate the faculty, administrators, and 
staff in the tribal colleges, the single most important element is the 
students. Tribal colleges are dedicated lo the success of their students. The 
piograins developeil to serve the special needs nl the studetus. as well as 
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indixiduu! acis of caring by tribal college aclminisiraiors. fi'.fully. and siaff. 
limply dcnionsUiUe ibis dcdicauoii. 

Students of the Tribally Controlled College 

American bidian students who enroll at tribal colleges attend tbcni for 
many of i lie same reasons that n on- Indians attend college. They desire to 
better ihcmsclvcs intelleciually. hope to improve their chances of securing 
good and rewarding employnienl. seek the skills to manage their own 
futures, and want the opporiunily lo provide a belter life for llieir families. 
W hal makes them different from non-Indian college siiuients is ihcir 
ph>sical and spiritual situation. Many are older (over thirty): the majority 
are female single licads of liou>eliolds; manv have failed ai non-Indian 
higher eilue.ition insiiuuions. have extended family obligations, and find 
college an unusually heavy burden: and virtually all are the first in their 
families to aiieiul college ( Boyer. 1 900 ). Tribal college students are activeK 
seeking proficiency in their own languages. .Among Crow students. 87 
pereenl Mill speak the Cvow language as their first language. Traditional 
spiriluai ceremonie^' and arts remain an integral pan of the communities 
from which .American Indian students come, anil liibal colleges ha%e 
generated great pride ni tiie individual tribal heritages (Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of l eaching. I^S"^': Uo\er. l9«-)0t. 

Programs and Special Services for Tribal College Students 

.American Indian students attending a tribal college present their insiriic- 
lors and counselors with many challenging cultural, linguistic, and per- 
sonal situations. Trii)es in the western I iiiied Mates ha\e existetl lor the 
past ceiuury in abject poverty: this is reflected bv tribal members who 
attend tri' I colleges I hey hrnig with them a value system that i*^ a hvbrid 
of native cuJ'ure, mamsirean^ culture, and welfare culture. Instructors and 
students often have to son through this cultural mix in order lo create lor 
each studetu a productive and healthy p'-'n to get thiough the program of 
the college. 

Recognizing that nearly 90 percent . t the siiulenis attending a tribal 
ci>llege arc hr^' generation siiuletUs has been a ma [or landmark in the 
development o' programs thai enluuice the clu iucs thai these students will 
stay in school l;ath tribal college's mission statement states clearly that it 
will help pre- erve. promote, and leach its tnlu "s culiiue and language. I bis 
nnportani r,(nil jMovides ilie siudenis with an opportunity to learn mow 
about their tribes hisior\ and culture, which in lui n helps build a sense ol 
idenliiv and piide. Ihese c(ualiiies are imponant to American Indian 
siudenis as the\ struggle to o\eicome povert\. lack ol srif isieem. and 
poor cdiicaliiMi in iheii ijuesi lor a higbei education 1 he college, in turn. 



has lo examine iiself consuinily lo ensure ihai the programs ii has devel- 
oped arc the ones lhat will bcsi assisi siudenis through ihc collcRC 
experience. 

Several colleges have expanded iheir services lo siudents by providing 
sorely needed iransporiaiion and child care. The need for these services 
reflecis the demanding cnvironmcni from which firsi-gcncration Ameri- 
can hidian sludcnls come. The tribal colleges are located in some of the 
most rural and isolated parts of the I iiiicd States. In addition, most Indian 
vcscrs at ions have poor road sysiem;> with few paved highways, as well as 
severe weather conditions in winter and long distances between the small 
communities on the reservations. Many students have unreliable vehicles. 
Thus, even iiuhc hesi weather, siudents often need the service ofa college- 
sponsored tran>pori.uion svsicm. 

Child care assists those students who have demands on their lime and 
resources from children, grandchildren, or younger siblings. Tribal college 
students reflccl theit culture at its best when they lake on the responsibility 
of child care. L nforiunaiely. this responsibility can lead to academic 
ahscnieeism. insurficicni financial aid to co\er tlic needs of an extended 
lamily, and lack of time to study and prepare for class. Those tribal colleges 
• hai have a chtltl-carc program have gone a long way toward luT[)ing 
siudents al a basic and necessary level. 

I'arol Murray (personal inicrview. jaiuiary 8. ). \ ice president of 
student services al Blacklcci Comnumiiy College (BCC), reports that one 
of the college's most imporlanl and successful new programs is iheW omen's 
Support Ciroup. I he group mecis regularly after classes, to discuss and 
develop strategics to he!]! members cope with ihe burdens ol filling so 
many demanding roles at once: sludent. mother, wife or single head of 
htnisehold. and often major provider. The Womens Sup|iiM t Group has 
become so visibly successful for the women siudenis who participate that 
several of RCC "s male students have approached Murray, requesting that 
the college sponsor a similar program [or ihem. 

Several of the more traditional sludent scrvues programs deserve a 
closer lonk for their ccuitribut ion lo the success ol first-generation siudenis 
at the tribal colleges. These progranis illustrate how important a wide 
variety of counseling and service programs arc lo these students. 

Mosl rnbal colleges plate impurianc on the adult basic education 
lABI.) programs talso known as gratluaie equivalency degree, or CI.D. 
programs) because of the substantial number of iheir studenl recruits w ho 
lack a high st liool diploma. I he tribal colleges" Abl: programs have become 
a signihcanl part of the reservation educational scene as an alarming ^ j 
percent o( American Indian students drop out of junior and senior high 
mIiooI. 

At the Montana Pipehne C onfeieiue. heldal Montana State I niversuy 
in Ma\ lOuo and sponsnred by the .Montana ( nnnntiiee for Ameiuan 
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Indian Higher Eduouion. Lionel Rordcavix (1900\ president of Sinle 
Gleska College in Rosebud, South Dakota, told of how iniportani and 
effective a wcll-iiin tribal college ABF. program can be. Sinic Gleska has 
graduated more than 1 .000 Rosel)ud Indian siudcnis from its ABf: program 
over the past ten years, in conira-st to the fewer titan 100 graduates from 
the earlier program run by the state of South Dakota throughout several 
decades. 

The June U)tS<^ graduation ceremonies of Rlackfeei Communiiy Col- 
lege in Browning. Montana, also demonstrated the imporiapce i»f ABf: 
programs. The;e were ab main GtID graduates as there were recipients of 
certificates or t\vo->ear degrees. 

Tribal College Personnel 

The success ol programs in the tribal colleges niUurallv depends on the 
people who administer and leacli there. The teachers, adniinisiraiors. and 
board members of ihe tribal colleges are a unic|ue group of individuals 
within the higher education community. They come to the tribal colleges 
with mixed backgrounds: they include those w ho are .American Indian and 
those who are not: some have a gr-Mi deal of ediicalion. and some have 
little: and ihev come from both urban and rural environments. The 
ingredient that holds this unic|ue group logelher is a dedication to the 
success <if their American Indian students. This dedication is expressed by 
the lime, efiori. and creativity with which lhe\ discbarge their respi>nsihili- 
ties to the students of the tribal colleges. 

Hoard tncmbers have provided the glue that holds the tribal colleges 
together. They are communiiy members who have decided that their 
people must ha\e the opporiumiy to succeed and that in older to do so. 
ihcv must ha\e a locally controlled higher education insliiulion to attend. 
Because board members come Irom the tribal coinnuinily ihemsehes. they 
understand the difficulties facing the first -generation American Indian 
student who chooses lo aiiend college. I bus. board membeis seek out 
administrators and teachers w ho w ill put the needs ol their students first 
anil w ill base decisions ihai affect the luiure ol the college on those needs. 

1 be admim.snaiors ol the tribal tolleges use their p<»sitions to actualize 
the dreams of their boards o{ iiusiees. NUisi tribal ci>llegc ailminlstraiors 
also le.u h. advise, oi mentor students on a regular basis. It is common for 
deans of students .uul ociasionally lor presidents ol tribal colleges to go to 
students* homes iti tind out wli\ a suideni has been missing class ( Patricia 
Stump, personal mteniew, December 0. UH)0). I'his concern Un the 
individual student has plaved an important role in the high reteniion rates 
ol lirst-iieneraiiiin AmeiKan Indian siudeiils within the tribal colleges. 

Ketcntion tales bit the Inbal lolKges lan be measured in iwo wavs. 
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through the convcniional fashion, which counls as a dropout any sludcnl 
who leaves colicgc before complciion of a degree program, in which case 
iribal colleges have a rcicniioii raie of approximaicly 45 pcrccni; or 
ihrougli a more accurate method, used by the tribal colleges, which labels 
as "'Slop-outs"' those who leave and then return wiiliin a quarter to conliiuie 
their studies. By measuring in this fashion, the colleges* rcicniion rate is 
approximately 75 to 80 percent. Students who stop out generally do so 
because of financial difficulties or because they have been jnil on academic 
probation (Avis Three Irons, personal inicrvicw. Jan. 1*J9I). 

furlher results of tribal colleges" special interest in the individual 
student can be found in research done b\ the American Indian Higher 
education Consortium (AIHEC) for testimony in U)83 before appropria- 
tions committees of the U.S. Congress. AIHF.C found thai American Indian 
students who completed a course of studs- ai a tribal college went on to 
complete a four-year degree pri>gram at a senior institution with a 75 
percent greater success rate than American Indian students \vi\o bypassed 
iribal colleges and went directly to four-year institutions. Another interest- 
ing finding of ihc AlH f:C burvey was thai about 85 percent of tribal college 
graduates who stayed on the reservation were employed — a significant fact 
on reser\aiions. which have from 45 to 80 percent unemployment rates 
(American Indian Higher IZducation Consortium, 1<^)83)- 

l.ike the administrators, teachers have played a significant role in the 
success of tribal colleges in serving their first-generation students. They 
j)rovidc the front-line, daily contact with the students, and this c it act 
oflcn dictaies how well a studenl will do over the course of a year. Iksides 
providing instruction to students, the teachers must often touch their 
students in a personal way. Gerald WagiUT ( personal interview, December 
7, 1990). a .Montana State I nivcrsity senior, reports that while he was 
attending Liitle Big Horn Community College at Crow Agency, Montana, 
he received personalized instruction frotu teachers who were committed 
lo giving him a strong science base so that he could qualify for the 
biomedical research program for American Indian sludents at Moiiiana 
State I'niversity. This dedication and caring extended so lai that when he 
lost his means of transportation between l.iiile Big Horn College and his 
home community some iwelve nules away, a teacher made it a point lo 
transport him to and from school each dav. 

C onrad I isher (personal interview. IX'cemberO. 1 990). another firsi- 
generalion tribal college siudeni now studying at Montana Slaie Univer- 
sity, received his iiniverhily pre|)aration at Dull Knife Menunial (, (allege 
(PKMC) in l ame Oeer. Nioniana. He slates that wiihoul «lie cncourage- 
meni and pu->onati2:cd in-.lruction he recei\ed ouisidc of regularly sched- 
uled classe'^. he would not ha\c been prepared lor the more rigorous 
third- aiul lourih-year classes he enccninlered at Moniaiia state l-niversity. 
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Teachers at DKMC spent extra time at least one day a week helping him 
with the math assignnienis he found difficuU until he had mastered the 
material. 

Carol Michel 1 (personal interview. December 6. 1900), a former stu- 
dent at Blackfeet Community College (BCC) in Browning, Montana, who 
is now studying ai Montana State University, states thai teachers both gave 
her strong encouragement and also made licr work hard. One instructor 
was constantly criliciied by NiiLhell's fellow students for demanding so 
much of them, but she now realizes that he was preparing them for success 
at a senior institution by making them face reality at the tribal college. She 
understands thai once on the campus of a laigc institution, the personal- 
ized instruction she received at BCC is much rarer and that a student is 
expected to work independently. 

l.inda Iron (personal interview. December 3. 1<-)S)0». dean of academics 
at Standing Rock College (SRC) in Fort Yates. North Dakota, cxplanis that 
teachers at SRC require students to keep a journal of their activities. 
Students are also required to write iheir own obituaries up to that jjoini in 
their lives. She says that the two activities force itudcms to examine their 
personal histories and lo reflect on what occurs in their daily lives that 
alfccls their abilities as students. For most Ameiican Indian siudcnis. this 
self-appraisal can be a jolting experience. Often it is the first time they have 
examined the past with an eye on the future, feachcrs then use these 
insights to advise and guide their siudcrus througii the curriculum with the 
goal tif fulfilling the students" dreams for the future. 

Most first -generation American Indian students welcome the attention 
of the administrators, teachers, and support staff of the tribal colleges. 
Often the students arc faced with indifference and even hostilitv from their 
fitniilics and peers once they decide to attend college. Dean Patty ^tump of 
Fort Peck Communily College reveals that many of her students must 
(ncrcome hostile home ein ironmcnts lo attend college. Family members 
wnodid not go to college often seem to ' due education or arc threatened 
when a spouse or sibling decides to pursue a college education. 

Tliis lack n| support lor fir«;t -general ion Indian students can be c\ 
plained by looking at American Indian culture. One ol its strongest prui- 
ciplcs. found in almost every tribe, is that of putting the interests or welfare 
of the fannly and tribe ahead of an\ individual's desires or needs. W hen a 
family inendicr or close friend decides lo embark on a path that will take 
that person oul of the familiar circle of ihe famiK' or peer group, this change 
is often seen as .i iorm of desertion and can lead lo accusations of putting 
the self ahead of the group. American Indian >ludenls ollen face this kind 
of questioning when ihey decide lo an end college. If ihey succeed at 
school, the criticism can intensify. College persotmel iiuist be aware of this 
and be prepared to help their students deal with the internal conflicts it 
engenders. 
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II has also been said by a number of American Indians thai d)cir people 
have lakcn on some of ihc distoricd views of ilicinsclvcs held by the 
doiiunani non-Indian culturclhai surrounds ihcm. Thus, manydoiibtihcir 
own or any Indian's inicHigcnce or capacity to succeed in higher education. 
These doubts must be understood and overcome if first-generation Indian 
students are to succeed. 

Whether the level of encourageincnt from family or friends Is high or 
low, the tribal colleges provide support on which lirsi-gcneralion Ameri- 
can Indian students can build their educational futures. The tribal colleges 
provide student support groups, individual counseling, and connnuniiy 
education. The effort to educate the connnunitics from \s liich the first- 
generation American Indian students come may prove to be the most 
successful intervention method etnployecl by the colleges. The evidence of 
this is the pride thai Indian communities now have in their colleges. 



Conclusion 

hiba! collcgvs arc successful at tlie twenty-four sites where ihey have 
grown and flourished. I his success has varied from college to college, and 
not ever)- tribal college started has survived. Se\ eral have had to clo.sc their 
doors, wliich is not uncommon among higher education institutions in the 
United States. Where tribal colleges have succeeded, however, first-gen- 
eration American Indian students are making strides academical K and are 
havinga positive impact on their comnnmities. Many Indian people see the 
tribal colleges as the embodiment of American Indian self-determination 
and the best means for regaining some measure of control over their lives. 

Though the trilnil college movetnent has slowed its expansion across 
the Indian reservations of the United States, every few years a new tribal 
college opens its doors, and the quality of educational programs at these 
institutions continues to improve. The number of American Indian stu- 
dents attending tribal colleges grows substantially each year. The tribal 
college is the most effective institution for launching firsl-gcneraiion 
American Indian students on the successful pursuit of higher education. 
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QualUativc rcsam h trvcah ways in which Asian inwiigtwu and 
rcjugcc sludcius view ihcii college cxiteiience. Popular images oj these 
studenii are invalidated, and urban inslUulions are ehcUcnged to 
recognize their growing presence. 



Issues of Curriculum and Community 
for First-Generation Asian Americans 
in College 

Peter Nien-chu Kicmg 



Since the lihcralizaiion of U.S. imiuijiration laws less than ihrce decades 
ago. major shifts have occurred in the Asian American landscape. The 
growth and diversification of the Asian American population resuhing 
from sustained inimigraiion si!ice 1965 and Southeast Asian refugee re- 
seitlcmeni since 1*)75 have been phenomenal. Korealowns, Little Saigons, 
and new Chinatown communities have emerged as the Asian American 
population has become prcdomir.aniiy foreign born (Barringcr, 1991; 
Gardner. Robcy, and Smith, 1985; O Hare and Fell, 1991). 

The Asian American student population, from preschool to graduate 
school, has also grown dramaiically during this period, driven by demo- 
graphic changes and fueled by socioeconomic pressures and cultural 
priorities. Depart meni of Liducaiion data show that Asian American college 
enrollments jumped by more than 110 percent nationally between 1978 
and 1981* In contrast. Hispanic college student enrollments increased by 
63 percent, while white student enrollments rose by 1 2 percent and African 
American college enroMmcnts grew by 7 pcjccni during the same period. 
Asian Americans, including Koreans, Japanese, Chinese, Vietnamese. Lao, 
and Cambodians, have emerged (along with l-ilipinos. South Asians, and 
Southeast Asians) as the largest minority student group at many schools 
today (1-Isia and Hirano-Nakanishi. 1989; Morgan and Mercer, 1990; 
Nagasawa and Espinosa. 1992). 

Asian American college students are often portrayed assupcrachicving 
whiz kids who arc taki'.igovcr the couniry s inosl selcclivc private univer- 
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silics, such as Harvard. Sianford. and ihc MassachuscUs InstUutc of Tccli- 
nolngy (Brand. 1*^87; Biuicrficld. U)90). In fact, less than 20 percent of all 
Asian American siudciiis in college go lo privaic four-year schools. Eighiy- 
iwo pcrceni at lend public institutions, and 40 percent of all Asian Ameri- 
cans enrolled in higher education institutions attend iwo-year communiiy 
colleges (U.S. Department of Education. 1990). 

Most research on .Asian Americans in higher education lias either 
aggregated data from various nationalities under one umbrella category or 
focused on Chinese and Japanese Americans — the Asian nationalities with 
the longest hisiories in the United Slates, Only a handful of studies have 
examined the experiences of recent inunigrants and refugees such as 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, or Lao college students in public universities and 
community colleges (I-ernandez, i988:Kiang, IWa, 1990b. 1991: Nguyen 
and Halpern, 1989; Nguyen, 1988; Skinner and Hendricks. 1979). 

However, as the demands of a rapidly growing and diversifying Asian 
American student population make themselves increasingly felt, college 
administrators, faculty, and staff, as well as siudenis. must confront 
important questions regarding admissions policies, support service deliv- 
ery, faculty and staff representation, curricular reforms, and community 
relations. This chapter draws from a larger qualitative study (Kiang. 1991 ) 
on how firsi-gencraiion Asian immigrant and refugee students view and 
shape (heir college experience at an urban public university in the north- 
eastern United Stales. 

Institutional Context and Issues of Student Persistence 

The site ol tliis stud\- is an urban i)ublic university that ser\-cs as the only 
relatively alfordabic four-year college in ilie metropolitan area. Siudeiiis 
attending the university share siniilar cultural and socioeconomic profiles 
as well as acaticmic backgrounds with local community college students, 
liach year, 20 pcrceni oi the university's new student enrollment is com- 
prised of transfers from the areas comnumiiy ctilleges. 1 he university 
functions as the main bridge to education beyond the two-year community 
colleges for many recent Immigram and refugee students. 

The university is located in a neighborhood where the Asian .American 
population grew more than 7 50 percent during the 1980s. The Asian 
.student population at the university has more than tripled since 1980. 
About 10 percent of the entering class in 19«^0 was .\sian American 
(excluding nonresident aliens). Tiie university enrolls the highest percent- 
age of Southeast Asian studeius of an\- four-year college or utiiversiiy in the 
region. However, institutional data show thai .Asians, along with Hispanics 
and blacks, have significantly lower retention and graduation rates than 
white .students (Office of Policy Research and Planning. 1989a). Less ihati 
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14 pcrccru of the Asian suulcnls who entered in 1981 and 1982, for 
example, had graduated ai the end of five years. 

Lees (1987) survey of the university's Asian Ameriean student popu- 
lation observed tliat 66 percent of the rcsponderits had hcen in the U.S. lor 
six years or less. Eighty percent were more comfortahle using their native 
Asian language than they were using EngHsh. Only 6 percent of the sample 
were American born. NearK' 80 percent of the sample worked, in addition 
to going to school full time, with six out of ten respondents working more 
than sixteen hours each week. This profile is also typical of many Asian 
students attending the local community colleges. 

Lee noted that 56 percent of the sample were majoring in husiness, 
engineering, computer science, or natural science. Fifteen percent were 
majoring in social science, 10 percent majored in ' other. ' and 19 percent 
were undeclared. Lee s findings arc supported by institutional data (Office 
of Policy Research and Planning. 1989b, 1990) that show that 75 percent 
of the Asian undergraduates in 1989 were majoring in math, natural 
sciences, and management or were undeclared. The meaning and signifi- 
cance of these choices of majors are discussed in a later section. 

The high percentage of undeclared majors — 19 percent in Lees study 
and 37 percent according to institutional data — may be related to anoihci 
of Lee's findings that half of the sample re|)oried not utilizing any of the 
university's existing support services, including career services, counsel- 
ing, tutoring, and academic advising. Sample interviewees reported that 
they relied primarily on friendship networks with other Asian students for 
assistance in negotiating their university experience. Respondents were 
.significantly more likely to use cjich category of support services, however, 
if bilingual, hicuUural personnel were available. 

Research on student attrition and retention (Kamlst, 1981: Tinio, 
1975. 1987) has recommended early and systematic institutional interven- 
tion to enhance the persistence of students in college. In describing his 
model of student attrition. Tinto (1987) notes, "Persistence entails the 
incorporation, that is integration, of tlie individual as a competent member 
in the social and iniellectual communities of the college. In this regard, 
colleges are viewed as being made up of a range (tf communities whose 
interactional attributes have much to do with the eventual leaving of many 
of their students. Student institutional departure is as much a reflection of 
the attributes of those communities, and therefore of the institution, as it 
is of the students who enter that institution" (pp. 126-127). 

Most research on college student attrition and retention has utilized 
quantitative research designs (Astin, 1975, 1977; Stage. 1990). Qualitative 
research, however, can complctncni quaniiiaiive studies by uncovering, 
for example, the perspectives, decision-making processes, and survival 
strategics developed by students to stay in or depart from school (Attinasi, 
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198*^). The following i hemes emerge from qualitative research on how- 
Asian immigraiu and refugee sludcnts view and shape ihc meaning of their 
college experience at an urban public university (Kiaug, 1990b, 1991). The 
informants for these studies were Vietnamese, Cambodian, and Chinese — 
rcprcseniing the predominant Asian nationalities enrolled in the univer- 
sity. There are no Hinong and less than five Uo enrolled currently. In any 
study of Asian Americans, it is critical to recognize differences as well as 
commonaliiies among the disaggregated sample and with other Asian 
ethnic groups who arc not included in the sliuly. In the following sections, 
quotations are verbal im from interview transcripts. 

Success Emails a Struggle for Sur\ ival 

it was very liard u> come lo a new land ... I ihouglu that I canu* from 
aiunher planet. I became homesick and depressed I siaycil inside the 
house all the time. . . . liven tlunigh today i spt-ak lingiish. I si ill have to 
rc|H\U and repeat so thai .Amcricati people luulerslaiul me. 

Although images of spelling-bee champions and Weslitighouse Sci- 
ence cotnpciition winners represent the dominant portrayal of Asian 
American students, even a superficial glance at the experience of innni- 
grant and refugee students reveals a reality of struggle and survival rather 
than success and academic achievement. 

Because of the language barrier, many students experience greater 
difficulty and frustration in both academic and social domains than do 
native Lnglish-speaking sludetus. Acadctnicalh', for example, a Cambo- 
dian student states: 

When you talk, peojile kind ol look at you and say. "You've got a funny 
pronunciation." you know, fuinn accent. And you don't spc;ik lingiish 
die way, yon know, a W est liuropean or American speaks. .And it s just. 
1 feel shy. you kiuw. Kind of lost. Cause you don't want tt) say anything. 
You lia\e the answer professor asks, \ on know . Most ol the tune, they ask 
tjuesiions. they 'nw. raise your hand. You don't want to raise your hand. 
You know the answer, what the answer is. biu you don't want lo say it. 

While speaking up in class presents oiu' set of obstacles for immigrant 
and refugee students, the task of taking comprehensive notes of lectures, 
discussions, and reviews of readings presents another. As a Cambodian 
student sighs, •They" re talking about all these terminology you never heard 
before. . . .And in your country you never heard of :his stuff. . . .You look 
it up in bilingual dictionary — they have no name. " The burden is com- 
pounded outside ol the classroom, loo. A reading assignment tlul an 
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American-born Asian sludonl coinplcics in jusl one hour, for example, 
mighi lake an immigrani or refugee studeni more ihan four hours to finish. 

The experience of isohilion affccls siudenls socially as well as acadcfid- 
cally. A X'tcinamcsc siudcni observes: 

W licn I tame here. I lion i have ni.iin frieiuLs. and I dou i feel free lo speak 
in American clas^.aiid 1 clon i Iiavea loi of .•\mcrlean friends. 1 don't know 
ihcir hi«;u'»ry or niayhc l!ic culture or anylhing. \\"c don't talk togetiicr a 
lot And actually, until uxlay. 1 ha\e licen here for live years, but 1 don't 
lia\e any clo>e friends who we can have a lalk like friends. 

Unlike ntany iiucrnaiional siudenls who tna\ share similar difficulties 
with ihe language barrier, most immigrant and refugee students are work- 
ing class and tnay spend fifteen to lihy hours working each week. Many 
ethnic Chinese and \ ietnamese siudenls. for example, have work-siudy 
jobs in offices on campus during the wccIn and work in restaurants on the 
weekends. In many cases, they also experience di^critninaiion on the job 
from employers who assign ihem extra work without exlia compensation 
and Irom customers wlui harass iheni wiili racial slurs. I'or example, a 
Cambodian student working as a grocerv store cashier was lold. "W hy 
don'i you go back to your ccuuiiry?" The physical and eniotinnai demands 
ol work, thercioic. furUicr reduce ixnh the quanlity and quality ol lime 
available for school. 

l-uriberniore. immigrani and refugee students carry the weight oi 
many family iMcssures. In most cases, ihchc Asian students are ihe lirsi 
generation in their families lo go lo college in the United Slates. Many also 
have family members still living in ihcir iioine countries. The dangers and 
difficulties ihey have survived in leaving their homelands and the hopes 
and dreams for a belter life thai they bring to ihis country all become 
ccMiceniraied in lamih expt* latitMis lhal this generation will go lo college 
and do well. 

\\ hen these siudenls falter in school, ihcn. they must deal not only 
with their own disappoiiumem bui also widi the added sense thai they arc 
failing their familie.-v. .\ student who was academically suspended from 
school but did not inform his parents in Vietnam laments. "I haven't sent 
any letter to them. ... 1 hate myself, and 1 hate everyihing. That's why I 
don'i want to, I don't want ihem lo know wlial I did here because 1 didn't 
do what they want me, expect me to be." 

These students also have major responsibilities within their families, 
especially in serving as the imerpreiers and iniermediaries between their 
parents and .American .society. A Chinese Cambodian slvident <lescribes his 
duties as "Translate problems and reading linglisb. writing ... go lo 
hospital, pay the bill, writing ielter. niakmg phone calls. Communicating 
with outside. And akso I worked to .support my family, help pay rent. " 
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In these ways, !mmi)*rani and refugee studenis play criiieal roles in 

enabling ihcir families lo survive in (his a>unlry. 1 houj;h many may wish 
10 achieve some degree ol independence from ihcir families, they feci that 
ilie\' have no ahcrnali\'c. A Chinese Vietnamese sludeiu siglis, "W'e chil- 
dren in America arc like decision maker in family. ... 1 feel pain in neck 
sometimes doing this much work. . . . We become responsible." Though 
she dreams of getting her own apartment, a \ ietnanicse student whose 
parents recently arriveil froni \ ieinam admits that she feels obligated to 
lake care of them in this country and that they would never understand if 
she mo\ed out. 

Added to their difficulties with school, work, and family life, immi- 
grant and refugee siudeiiis also face the realiiics of being urban minorities 
in a racist sociciy. As is well documented, the H^HOs witnessed a dramatic 
rise in anti-Asian violence around the country (Asian .American Resource 
Workshop, 1^)87; 1 a pa nese .American Citizens" League, 1^)85; U.S. Com- 
mission on C'ivil Rights. IW7). Crowing reports oi racial violence and 
harassineiu on campus have al>o caused widespread alarm in recent years 
(Kagiwada, IW: McClelland. WO: Morse, 1^)89). Suzuki ( I W) sug- 
gests that the social and psychological problems of Asian students may be 
increasing because of the climate ol growing anii-A>ian sentiment and the 
increase in racial violence on campus. In addition to documenting stab- 
bingsaiul a^saulls. Suzuki notes thai "inorc subtle loinis of discrimimaion 
can inciuile such incidents as derogatory remarks by instructors about the 
limited linglish proficiency of .Asian immigrant studenis. subtly racist 
statements about .\sians by both instructors and students, or expressions 
of resentment by other students toward the achievement orientation of 
Asian students. Such incidenis can inflict serious psychological damage on 
Asian students, affecting their social adjustment to campus as well as their 
academic perlormance" (p. 25). 

CleaWy, the obstacles, barriers, and constraints laced by refugee and 
immigrant students turn every da\ into a struggle for survival. Although 
discredited by many schools (Chun. I080i ilsia, 1^188: Suzuki. l«-)77, 
U)80). the stereotype ol Asian American students as superachieving whiz 
kids nevertheless continues to define them on campus and hides ilie realitv 
of sacrifice that characterizes daily life for .so many. Thus, the lack of 
instiimionalizeJ support for Asian American students can be justified by 
the myth that iliey "have no problems. " I urthermore. this stereotype sets 
an unlair standard that many inmiigram and refugee students will never be 
able to meet simply because ol the concrete conditions (^f their dady lives. 

ilven at community colleges where there is typically greater emphasis 
on providing support services lor nontraditional" students, these dynam- 
ics, combined with cultural dilferences regarding service utilization, may 
still leave first -general ion .Asian students" needs unrecognized or 
untlerserved. Tor example, Atkinson, Ponicrotto.and .Sanchez ( 1^84) f ind 
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siguiRcam differences belwocn X'icniamesc and Anglo-American student 

attitudes toward counseling at a community college. When asked to rank 
lo whom I hey would go for help in discussing a persona) problem, [kmU 
Viemamcse and Anglo-American studenis picked friends as ihcir first 
choice. The \'ietnamcso students chose an older relative second and the 
oldest person in the conununity third. In contrast, the Anglo-American 
students chose a psychologist -counselor second and an older relative third. 
The oldest person in the community was the seven tli and leasi desirable 
choice for the AngL>-Amcrican studenis. Atkinson. Pontcrotto. and Sanchez 
recommend that "counseling centers located in colleges that enroll Viet- 
namese students may want lo encourage the development of support 
groups within the \ ictnamese student community. As their data indicate, 
the age range of V ietnamese studenis enrolled in community colleges 
includes mitldle-aged persons. By encotiraging the developmeni of \ iei- 
naniese student support systems. panicularK those in which dder stu- 
denis can help \ounger students w iih their personal problems. ( ounseling 
center?, may be able to make u.se of a menial healiii paradigm indigenous 
to ihe Vieinaniese culiure" (p. 452). 

Issues of Idenliiv and AUciialitni 

I in happier here iii a u^u li-xau-^e I lan look fm a Ih iici luiuu'. I^iu in 
spirit, no In tainhoilia. J wmild tcci shtuildo lo shmiUUi wuli the 
peopk'. \.\cn W I were a larmer. I would he puuul. I uould he i|ualilied 
Here. I kvl so bad spihuuillv. 

.Vsian inimigrani and refugee studenis share a multiplicity of needs as 
well as a range ol strengths that relied various dimensions oi their 
historical and cultural backgrounds, their individual identities, and their 
social real i I ICS. These background characierisiics can be defined along four 
dimensions (Kiang. hWOa. Wl): 

As SoKf/ictist AsitiM.s w lib disiinci linguislic. cultural, and historical charac- 
teristics determined by grt)wing up in their home countries and. to 
some extent, maintamed by their continuing integration in their basiL 
famiK antl connnuuilv structure in the United Stales 

As u/u^ecs with survival skills and psychologies adapted lO war. famme. 
Might and forced migration, loss of famiK members, secondary trauma 
from relugee camps, and rcseilletncni 

A.v iHw immiy^nvns in .Vmerica adjusting to drastic changes in status, 
opportunity, daily life and living conditions, climate, and especially 
culiure and language 

As vm iiil miuoritics facing discrimination, ilisenfraiu hiscment. and racism 
as social, economic, and political realities in the L niied Stales. 
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Considered individuaily, each dimension uncovers specific issues 
faced by Souihcasl Asian college siudents and points lo specific direclions 
for furilier study. Considered togeiluM , these elements provide a multidi- 
mensional framework for analyzinj^ ilie literature on Souihcasl Asian 
college students in an integrated manner. In practice, however, if trained 
bilingual, bicullural staff and targeted services are not piovided, the 
difneuliics of survival and adjusimenl faced by immigrant and refugee 
students often go unrecogitizcd and unanswered. 

A Chinese \ ictnamcse student recalls, "1 remember a lot of students 
in my time when I was in college for the first and second years, a lot of 
students dropped out because they don't know where lo go. . . . And :i( that 
time, there was nobody to help them. And ihcy kind of leel disappoiiucd 
and depressed when they gel a bad grade. That's why they can t stay on the 
campus no more and they drop))ed out." 

I he lack of appropriate campus-based serx kcs adds to the already 
central role of faculty who are iradilionally entrusted by Asian immigianl 
and refugee lamilies with full authority to guide young people in ilicir 
learning (iienkin and Nguyen, l^Hl; Nguyen. 1084). To understand and 
improve the college experience of firsl-generalion Asian innnigrani and 
refugee students, therefore, wc must c.vamine the role of leaching and the 
ci'rriculum. 

Lessons from the Classroom 

I learned so many things I liati never known boinrc ... in know die 
history uf Asians in Aniorua whicli 1 ilunk I will not Icar.i ironi history 
books. This toursf is really iiUt'rL-siing to nu\ nutyhc because ilic course 
is abuui Asians, hi this class. I did not led lelt nut unlike nlher classes. 

Although the university had a well-established l:nglish-as-a-second- 
language program and academic advising ser\ iccs in place to address the 
needs of the Asian student population, there was lit lie else in the curricu- 
lum that recognized their growing presence until H)88. when a cluster (jf 
three Asian American Studies courses was developed. Since then, the 
courses have provided an important context within the university that 
enables Asian siudents to feel iniegralcd academically and socially. Kiang 
(1^89 J and ilunc (1*38*)) address the value of Asian American Studies 
curricula for first-generation students. 

The three courses include an iniroduciion to Asian American history 
and conicmporar>* issues, a suivcy of the Si>utlicasi Asian refugee experi- 
ence, and a research seminar on community issues. I hrough the courses, 
students develop a historical ano social analysis of the Asian American 
c.\periencc that they arc then able lo apply to their own lives. This helps 
students realize that the problems ihey face arc largely not of their own 
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making. Wiih a clear analysis, tlicy have the capucit)- lo address many of 
ihcse problems more effeciivcly and also lo undcrsiand why some cannoi 
be solved by their own individual efforts. Tiic kinds of problem-solving 
skills ihey learn include, for example, how lo manage cultural conflicts thai 
arise bcuvccn the generations in the family: w hat factors, including qualily- 
of-life concerns, should be considered in making decisions about one s 
education and career; and how lo build conscious support syslcms. Com- 
munication is albo emphasized and supported In' ihe courses learning 
environment, enabling sludenls lo find liieir voices and develop the 
strength to speak up. 

Many immigrant siudenis conmuMU I hat ihcy always feci self-con- 
scious about iheir accents and poor comm ind of lingiish in other courses. 
W hen (hey try to parlicipaie, their teachers make ihem repeat themselves 
or don't lake their points seriously, so they choose lo wuh'-iraw instead. In 
liie Asian American siudies classes, however, ihcy report feeling a higher 
level of respect in the classroom, and they begin to participate and learn 
more actively as a rcsuh. A C^ambodian student describes the difference in 
terms of death and lilc. concepts w ith which he is intimately familiar: "You 
go lo anoiher course, sii back, and, you know, jusi write down notes. And 
then when vou get out of that class, go to anoiher one. same thing. Next 
day, belore you come to your class, you go atuiihci" class, like yiui re dead. 
And then, all of a sudden |in the Asian American St udies classes |, you come 
alive, y<.)u know. Tull o\ liic!" 

Ihe supportive learnmg environment also has to do with leaching 
practices ihat are appropriate lo students whose first language is nol 
r.nglish. hnmigrani students a|)preciate having as nuieh information as 
possible wriiien on the board. N'ideoiapes help tt> illustrate lectures and 
lacililate discussion in class. Students respontl nuire readily to such chal- 
lenges as making oral presentations on iheir final pro)ccis because the 
classroom aln\osphcre is encouraging and everyone is going ihrt>ugh it 
logelher. There is no reason to be self-conscious aboiu onc"s accent 
because everyone has one. A Chinese \ ietnamcse student notes, " The 
majority ol the c lass was Asian students. There were nol many naiive while 
students in the class. So we kind of have the same kind ol feeling in ibis 
country and same kind of cultures. ... So wc kind of coniident lo speak 
out. even ihough wc are not yet good in Hnglish or ma\ be even though w e 
speak I he wrong grammar or the wrong sentences, they still understand 
what we are trying lo ba\-. " 

Interest irgly, these efforts lo enable Asian students to parlicijwte 
comfortably in the classroom also effectively reach students of olher 
backgrounds, particularly working-class, immigrant, and minority s'u- 
denls. older siudenis. and veterans who comprise large segments of the 
university's siudeni body and who i\pically rcpreseni the profiles of 
siudenis enrolled in comnutnity colleges. Many Vietnam veterans, for 
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example, arc rclui ning lo college lor the fiiM lime in iwenly years and icci 
anxious aboiu iheir skills and learning abiliiics. Like liic Asian siudents, 
I hey apprceialc pedagogical suaicgies thai racilitale a su|ipoiiivc learning 
environment. \'ctcransand refugees lakingAsiai. vVincrican Siudies courses 
are able to w ork togelber in the classroom in a w ay tiiai rarel\ occurs in the 
society at large, and ihriuigh iIu'm* experiences, they can leeognize both 
iheir shared nisiorie^ in Snuiheast Asia and I heir shared destinies in iliis 
country. 

Reflections on Gender 

U'l lime lt>r \'ifUiair.'si*io:isU lora|ual nj;liiNaiul j^oocl opptnuiniiirs for 
our hist j^t tuT.uuMi. \ iciiMiiKsc wdHK ii shnulil he ii-.uh .tiul nuoKoil m 
pohiical comnuiiuiv w oik and eiKouraj;e inen lo gtum. li men holtl lui k 
or don't want (o walk lorward. women shouki sironj^ly lr.ul ihe lo'imut- 

(lender also seems \o he a niajoi determining factor in unmtgrant and 
relugee students' experiences. W hile many immigrant and lefngee men 
look back nostalgically at iheir loriner lives of relative status and domi- 
nance within ilie lamily and traditional society, ihev biiierlv and perhaps 
correctly view their coming to the I niied Slates as a loss of options and 
opportunities. I'nor to imniigraiion, most men were their lamilies' sole 
hieadwinneis- here, their niininuun-wage earnings in the local sersice in- 
dustry ate not sulllcient to meet the needs ol their lamilies. 1 heir attemion 
einoiionally and politically locuscs lypically on the pasi and luture o( iheir 
homelaiui. wilh only minimal engagement in the atfairs of American 
.society. 

In contrast to traditional expectations m their home countries, women 
lace a socioeconomic reality here that places them in school and work out 
ot necessity. In these settings, however, they devekip new \iews ol their 
individual capabilities and sociid potential. C oming lo the Tnited States 
provides opporl unities that would noi have been available io them had 
their traditional social roles been maintained. They tend to betome inort 
(juickly atid fully engaged in the affairs ol American society and. in the 
process, become more critical of American institutions and social pohcies. 

A Cambodian male student exjilains with some ambivalence. "\\ omen 
chatige taster than men. ... I clon'l know, like men, because ihe> don't 
want to change anything, ihey like the wav it is. Rut women. It.jv watu lo 
change because they want tlie etpialily. they want the freedom, they want 
to be independent. They want to show men how strong they are. They w ant 
lo he aggressive. Right now in the Cambodian community, girls seem lobe 
more succeed IsuccessluU than men. A lot of girls stay in college." 

A Cambodian leniale student adds. "Since I am a wtnnan. you know. 
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my people tend lo ihink thai women cannot do an\ iliingas good as men. 
So. by having a degree lo prove il, that 1 have achieved, then probably ihey 
take mc a little bit seriously. " 

This process of change in gender roles and expectations has implica- 
tions for ihc fulurc, as increasing numbers of women w ill sec tiicmsclves 
playing significani roles in iheir communities but will have to face iradi- 
lional norms and a male-dominaied comtnunity leadership. There is also 
evidence lo suggest thai young women, particularly in the Cambodian and 
I imong communities, also leave school in large nund)ers to marry accord- 
ing to iradiiional familial and culiural expectations CGoldstein. [088; 
Vang, 1991). 

"Major Sioiies" and Visions of the Next Generation 

I hope ih;u I liavc a hnghtcr future over here because I i .ui lo s(.}uh)| 
anti gel a good educatitni. I study hard m> that later I can j^ct a gootl job 
lo suppoK inv paroins and take care of liiein in their ok! age. I will use 
my stud) to ser\e. to work for die Asian Ameneau coinniuuiiy. 

In addition to the direct impact ol these courses on students in the 
classroom, there are long-term implications of the Asian American Studies 
curriculum for both individuals and the coimnuniiy. As institutional data 
(CHficeol Policy Research and Planning. U)'-)0) and Lees ( 1987) study both 
show, a majority of Asian inunigrant and l efugee students are conceniraied 
in a relatively narrow selection of majors, including business, engineering, 
and conipiuer sciences. 

The leasons for this narrow concentration of majors arc easy to 
CNplain. l irsl, technical liclds rec|uire relaiively few verbal and written 
Unglish language skills: thub, they are especially attractive to immigrant 
students. .-\ Cambodian student wlio transferred to the university from a 
communit\ ct)llege recalls, "The first time semester I was here. 1 gone 
through a lot of hard times. 1 could not manage many courses. 1 got 
depressed. I ciy many limes that 1 could not make it. Professors or some 
of my friends coidd not help me. Yeah. I walk out from classes and cry. 
j«robably I could not make it. And never think 1 would graduate, but just 
take one day at a time, learn. And \ erv frustrated because do not have anv 
help ft *oni the school. So. just thinking that the linglish. 1 cannot do it, you 
know. Many courses that I had. jus too hard. So 1 just look math courses." 

Second, beginning as early as elementary .school, students arc tracked 
by teachers, guidance counselors, and even friends who siereoiypically 
assume that Asians are good at math and science but not so good in arts and 
letters. Meanwhile, parents also c.Ncrt tremendous prcssuie. expecting 
their children to select career paths with professional status or at least a 
Hnancial return. 
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Third, ihc criicria used for cvaliialion in the lechnical Oclds lend to be 
objective. Individiuil inicrpreialion and subjective cvaluaiioii. whether 
based on personal iiy, cultural difierenccs. or racial bias, arc less innucniia! 
in ihc sciences and lechnical fields. Tiiercforc. the chance for discrimina- 
tion is perceived to be loss. 

Thus, many .Vsian sindenis may not be personally interested in engi- 
neering or computers but may feel that ihey have no other viable options. 
Paula Bagasao (IW) coined the tcrni "major siories" to refer to the 
conflicts cNperiencctl by .Asian American students who typically choose 
aiui change majors within scientific and technical fields because they feci 
they have no choice. Many .Asian students ha\-e major stories to tell. A 
Chinese \'icinamcse economics major explains, "We can t rely on what- 
ever the major we're interested in. but we have to go (rom jforj the major 
whichever is easiest for us to accomplish." 

I Isia ( U>Hrt) argues that while conccniraiing in scieniihc and lechnical 
fields may be a viable survival strategy for Asian American students in 
school, it may also retard iheir intellectual and social development in other 
critical areas such as Hnglish language acquisition and social integration. 
A \'ietnamesc accounting major agrees: "Most Vietnamese students, they 
choose computers or engineering as their major because they was afraid to 
read; 1 mean basically in the math, you can study cnginceringor computers. 
So ihcy look it because they tr\' lo avoid the problem, their llnglish 
problem, I guess. So even when some students they graduated from 
engineering. ihe\ didn't talk much and sometimes they didn t understand 
what lhal means. I mean the simple words. . . . Bui thc\ didn t know. I 

mean, which majors, w hich w is better for them And they didn't care 

as far llongl as they graduated. ' 

However, some siudenis who have taken Asian American Studies arc 
shifting their priorities. Students have changed majors from management 
to education, hoping lo become elementary .school teachers, tethers have 
left computer science, nursing, and biology in order to pursue photojour- 
nalism. social work, and law. Asian American SUidies helps to widen the 
range of possible majors and future career ahernaii\ es that arc accessible 
atul meaningful to .Vsian suidcnts. Social science disciplines like sociology, 
historv, and psychology arc useful and interesting when analyzing the 
struggles of one's communiiy. Literature. |)oelry, and plu)tograph\ are 
relevant and powerful when expressing the hopes and dreams of one's 
heritage. .\ X'ieinamese student recalls. • I think those years were frus- 
trated, just look the courses atul that's all . . . and then I think il really big 
change ... so I decide lo be in sociology. And then after lhal. I have a clear 
direction. I can do things. 1 can graduate. ... I can work in the Asian 
communiiy. so that give me more. gi\ e me a clear idea." 

A Camhodiati sludent who came to the university after receiving her 
graduate equivalency degree from a local communiiy college agrees: Hven 
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when I was hero two years. I slill did noi know whiu 1 really wani, did noi 

know what I'm good in. U's confused iWlicn 1 1 look ihc Asian Studies 

and sociok)<^y course, then ii's like a lighi come in to define what really 1 
am and what I want. . . . After that, it [my education 1 improved. You 
know. 1 iook something that I enjoy and thai I Icarn. Also, besides those 
courses, ! then declare my major as sociology, and then 1 learn about family, 
about societ) . . . Those courses prepare me or educate me for life which 
1 did not know and to sec how society is structured and operates." 

Her sense of (he course impact seems even more meaningful in Hglu of 
ji poignant essa\ she wrote ai the beginnitig of her second year in the 
university before taking the course: "The more 1 absorb the environment 
1 live in. the more 1 have a better sense of real life. 1 continue to sec things 
that divide nie from American society. lUu I could not recognize what it is 
and why: l:vor\day living just puts a kit of pressure on me. the anger and 
struggle 1 ap.i facing are ne\er overcome. It is crying inside me. No one 
wants to hear or even cares, and I have no one to turn to." 

By enabling students to make bettcr-inlormed decisions about their 
majors and future careers, universities can help to minimize the waste of 
hujnan potential that results from Asian immigrants pursuing studies in 
which ihey are not really iiuerested hut (hat ihey see as their only alterna- 
tives. Taken a step further, the shilt in majors and career plans observed 
among immigrant and refugee sludctus in Asian American Studies classes 
has even more significant implications for the future development of their 
communities. What arc llic social consequences, lor example, if these 
students concentrate ovcrwhchningly in business, scietice. and engineer- 
ing when the communities, in lact, dcspcraicK- need bilingual lawyers, 
health care providers, policymakers, wrucrs. filmmakers, teachers, and 
tiiganirers? Significantly, futures in these areas of need are more likely 
considered by students who Iiave taken Asian Atnerican Studies courses. 
There are now four times as many Asian students majoring in sociology, for 
example, as there were four \ears ago before the Asian American courses 
were offered. Other evidence suggests that similar trends arc emerging at 
other colleges (Parmlcy, 1990). 

rircclions for Further Research and Conclusions 

Research on Asian inunigrani and refugee college students addresses the 
need to focus on noiUraditional and high-risk populations (Stage. 1990; 
Jones and Watson. 1990). .Such research is useful for practitioners, 
policymakers, and researchers at institutions with growing numbers of 
Asian students, and it also addresses larger issues of student persistence at 
urban, ciunnuuer colleges where student retention is least likely (Morishila. 
1 98 3: Tinto. 1 987 ). hi addition, this research contributes to the knowledge 
base 01 Asian students and their families — many of whom arc deeply 
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concerned uboul the ftuure of ihis generation in L'.S. scliools — and of ihc 
organiza'.ions and agencies ihai scr\-c ihe new Asian innnigrani and refugee 
CO nun uni I ICS. 

Furiher research is needed lo examine how first-generation Asian 
students define the problems ihcy face in college. What arc ihcir survival 
strategics? How do they perceive ilieir academic and social integration 
within the university? What role does the college cxjx'ricncc play in 
enabling tlicm to understand and resolve the complex contexts aiul mul- 
tiple dimensions of (heir own identities? Studies examining these kinds ol 
questions require analysis not only of the students" backgrounds and 
outlooks but also of ihcir inierrelaiionsliips with other studeius, laculty, 
and siaff and \\ith ilic college environment as a whole, particularly in the 
classroom. Tor example, how do cultural differences, the language barrier, 
and racial stercoiyjies affect ihc classroom experience and re^ul ling social 
and intellectual development of Asian studeius? 

The findings presented here indicate that the college experience of 
Asian immigrant and refugee students at an urban public university Is 
characterized b\ struggle and survival rather than success, bv complex and 
muliifaceied issues of identity and alienation, and by clian Mng relations 
and gender roles, f hese fiiulings should also he applicable for community 
ct>lleges that eiuoll and guide comparable first -general ion Asian students 
in ever-growing tntr.ibers. 

Taculiv and sta'fat community colleges and urban universities must 
respond urgentK- and clTecti^•ely to the unmet and herelolore unrecognized 
needs of Asian inunigrant and refugee suident populations. In particular, 
currtcular relorm and im file me mat ion of Asian American Studies pro- 
grams max prt)vitle the much-needed conicnl atul a supportive learning 
environ mem that will enable first -general ion Asian students to establish 
new roots and dcvclo|i new \ oicesso thai they, in turn, may transform both 
themselves and their college experience. 
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More and more, iipwardiv aspiring; Americans arc goinj; lo coiiegc lo 
achieve ihcir goals, and dicy often sec communiiy colleges as the mosi 
convcmcni and hospuable ol itisdiutions. Tiiis volume ol NVu- Ditrciious 
(or Commumty Colk^cs locuses on whai is ai stake — what is lost, gained, 
fought for. and given lo compromise — when, for the first time in the 
histor\' of a familv. one of its members pursues higher cducatic^n. \\c luipc 
that this volume will help educators become more sensitive lo ihe culiui al 
issues that iirsi-generaiion students must negoiiaie and that it will sui^gesi 
wavs to reliiie educational practices '^o that more oi those siudeius will 
be able to realize their dreams. 
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